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Australia  area  sown  to  wheat  for  1936-37  crop  reported  at 
12,400,000  acres  as  compared  with  11,809,000  acres  sown  for  1935-36. 
(International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rone,   July  16,  1936.) 

Scotland  preliminary  estimate  of  1936  wheat  crop  placed  at 
3,344,000  bushels  as  -against  4,443,000  bushels  harvested  in  1935. 
(international  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,   July  16,  1936.) 

G-ermany  first  official  estimates  of  1936  grain  crops  reported 
as  follows,  with  1935  comparisons  in  parentheses:     Wheat  130,042,000 
bushels  (171,488,000),  rye  331,  477, 000  (294,399,000),  barley 
166,723,000  (155,586,000),   oats  392,005,000  bushels  (371,316,000). 
(Berlin  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,   July  15,  1936.) 

Argentina  second  official  estimate  of  1935-36  corn  crop 
placed  at  381,750,000  bushels.     Production  in  1934-35  totaled 
451,943,000  bushels.     (Buenos  Aires  office,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,  July  16,   1936.  ) 

London  colonial  wool  sales,   fourth  scries  for  1936,  closed 
July  17  with  the  general  tone  of  the  market  good.     Prices  for 
greasy  merinos  were  on  a  par  with  those  at  the  closing  of  the 
preceding  series  of  sales  on  May  15,  while  scoured  merinos  were 
5  percent  higher.     Fine  greasy  crossbreds  were  5  percent  lower, 
medium  and  low  greasy  crossbreds  5  percent  higher.     Fine,  medium, 
and  low  crossbreds  were  5  percent  lower.     Fine  lamb's  wool  slipes 
were  5  to  10  percent,  medium  10  percent,  and  low  5  to  10  percent 
lower.     All  qualities  of  sheep's  slipes  were  5  percent  lower. 
Most  of  the  combing  wool,  greasy  and  scoured,  went  to  Russia, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  Balkans.     Most  clotning  types 
were  purchased  by  British  buyers.     The  United  States  was  a  seller 
at  this  series.     (Agricultural  Attacnc  C.  C.  Taylor,  London, 
July  17,  1936.) 
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BREAD  GRAINS 

Summary  of i  recent  information 

The  1936  wheat  crop,  as  estimated  for  35  countries,  totals 
2,905,412,000  bushels  as  compared  with  2,977,912,000  bushels  produced  by 
the  same  countries  in  1935,  -when  they  accounted  for  about  85  percent  of  the 
estimated  world  production,  excluding  the  Soviet  Union  and  China.  Prospects 
in  North  America,  based  on  conditions  of  July  1,  indicate  a  total  crop  not 
greatly  different  from  that  of  last  season,  but  available  estimates  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  do  not  take  full  account  of  the  drought  damage  suf- 
fered in  both  countries  during  early  July. 

The  European  crop  outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  placed  about  4 
percent  under  that  of  1935.     Based  on  information  secured  on  recent  field 
trips,  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  cabled  that 
prospects  in  Czechoslovakia,  Germany,  and  Poland  were  better  than  previously 
reported,  making  upward  revisions  necessary  in  estimates  of  late  June.  Har- 
vesting will  be  general  in  central  Europe  by  July  15  if  weather  conditions 
are  favorable. 

Prospects  in  4  north  African  countries  indicate  an  increase  over  1935 
in  Egypt  but  decreases  in  Algeria,  French  Morocco,  and  Tunis.     The  greatest 
decline,  about  48  percent,  is  reported  for  Tunis.    Reductions  are  also  ex- 
pected in  India  and  Japan. 

T(7HEAT:    Estimated  production,  1933-1936 


Country  1933  :        1934  •         1935        J  1936 

jl.000  bushels  11,000,  bushels  :1, 000  bushels  «1 , OOP  bushels 


United  States  !  551,683  \  526,393  j  623,444  :  638,399 

Canada  •  281,892  j  275,849  j  277,339  j  a/  2^5»Q°0 

Total  (2)  ;*  833,575  j  802,242  j  900,783  >       913 , 399 

Europe  (27)  ,  .  .  .  j  1,741,567  !  1,544,826  j  1,552,055  ;  bjM85,126 

North  Africa  (4)  •  110,037  !  134,170  j  113,324  ;  c/  111,778 

India  j  352,987  i  351,456  j  363,029  j  350,709 

Japan  \  40 , 410  j  47,660  S  48,721  j  d/  44,400 

Total  (35)  ;  3,078,576  i  3,880,354  \  2,977,912  2,905,412 


a/  Unofficial,     b/  Estimates  by  the  Berlin,  Belgrade,  and  Paris'1  offices  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  except  for  Spain,  Finland,  and  Hungary, 
which  were  cabled  by  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,     of  Includes 
the  first  official  estimate  for  Morocco  of  25,400,000  bushels,  reported  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,     d/  Includes  all  Japan  except  the 
Prefecture  of  Hokkaido. 
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Canadian  crop  conditions 

Blistering  heat,  with  temperatures  "breaking  all-time  high  records 
and  inadequate  precipitation,  has  taken  disastrous  toll  of  farm  crops  through- 
out the  Prairie  Provinces  and  much  of  Ontario,  according  to  a  telegram  from 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics.    Unless  ample  rains  are  soon  received, 
large  areas  will  "be  wiped  out.     Yields  of  spring  grains  will  be  much  "below 
normal,  and  serious  shortages  of  feed  are  to  be  expected  in  parts  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces.     Temperatures  over  all  central  areas  have  been  much 
ahove  normal,  and  rainfall  during  the  past  2  weeks  has  been  scattered  and 
ineffective  in  all  but  a  few  sections.     The  crops  of  Quehec  are  not  suffer- 
ing unduly,  and  those  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  have  developed  normally  as 
a  result  of  cool  and  showery  weather.     In  British  Columbia  ideal  weather  has 
been  experienced,  resulting  in  good  prospects  for  all  crops. 

The  Shanghai  wheat  market  ■ 

Wheat  and  flour  prices  at  Shanghai  advanced  rapidly  on  Monday  of  the 
week  ended  July  10,  as  a  result  of  higher  world  prices  and  "because  arrivals 
of  domestic  wheat  fell  somewhat  below  milling  demand,  according  to  a  radio- 
gram from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Poreign  Agricultural  Service.  The 
futures  flour  market  was  then  closed  again  on  Tuesday  to  permit  further  ad- 
justing of  margins.     On  Wednesday,  maximum  flour  prices  were  fixed  for  the 
futures  market,  in  order  to  curtail  further  excessive  speculation  and  pre- 
vent prices  from  rising  to  a  point  where  consumption  would  be  materially  re- 
stricted.   Maximum  flour  prices  were  fixed  for  the  months  July- Sept ember  at 
91  cents  per  bag,  October  92,  Novemher  and  December  93  cents.    All  trailing 
after  Wednesday  of  the  week  was  at  these  prices.     The  local  demand  for  flour, 
as  well  as  that  in  southern  and  northern  China,  was  active  in  spite  of  in- 
creased prices.    On  July  10,  the  spot  price  of  flour  was  93  cents  per  bag. 

Maximum  prices  were  not  fixed  for  the  Shanghai  futures  wheat  market, 
and  prices  tended  to  advance  through  the  week,  especially  these  for  more 
distant  delivery.     The  July  price,  as  quoted  on  the  10th,  was  75  cents  per 
bushel,  August  78,  September  81,  and  October  84.     Late  in  the  week  domestic 
arrivals  ha,d  increased  almost  to  the  point  of  covering  milling  requirements, 
and  nearly  all  mills  were  operating  at  full  capa-city.     The  price"  for '  spot 
whea,t,  however,  advanced  slightly  "because  of  the  higher  flour  prices  and 
was  quoted  a,t  74  cents  per  bushel.    There  was  little  interest  in  foreign 
wheat,     Australian,  which  was  the  only  wheat  offered  at  prices  low  enough 
for  any  consideration,  was  102  cents  per  bushel;  Manitoba  No.  3  was  offered 
at  114. 

Wheat  arrivals  at  Tientsin  during  June,  as  reported  "by  Consul 
Caldwell,  were  as  follows,  With  1935  comparisons  in  parentheses:  From 
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Shanghai  78,000  "barrels  (270,500),  other  Chinese  points  1,500  (0),  Canada 
2,500  (500),  total  82,000  "barrels  (282,250).    Domestic  flour  stocks  on 
June  30  amounted  to  35,000  barrels  as  compared  with  94,000  on  the  corre- 
sponding date  .last  year.    The  average  June  price  at  Tientsin  for  Shanghai 
flour  was  95  cents  per  "bag,  Canadian  first  clear,  142  cents. 


The  first  official  estimate  of  the  1936  cotton  crop  in  Northern 
Brazil  is  for  a  harvest  of  812,000  bales  of  478  pounds  each,  according  to 
a  cable  from  Consul-Gene ral  Smil  Sauer  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.    This  represents 
a  reduction  of  3  percent  from  the  839,000  "bales  harvested  in  Northern 
Brazil  in  1935.    In  1934,  722,000  bales  were  harvested  and  in  1933  only 
447,000  bales. 

Picking  of  the  Northern  Brazilian  crop,  planted  from  January  to  May, 
will  probably  "begin  late  in  August.    The  above  estimate  is  predicted,  there- 
fore, upon  the  continuation  of  favorable  climatic  conditions  and  lack  of 
serious  damage  from  insect  pests.    Last  season,  for  example,  the  first  of- 
ficial estimate  placed  the  1935  crop  in  Northern  Brazil  at  1,054,000  bales. 
The  second  official  estimate,  made  in  December  1935,  revised  it  downward  to 
839,000  bales. 

It  is  still  too  esrly  for  an  estimate  of  the  total  1936-37  cotton 
crop  in  Brazil.     Southern  Brazil  will  not  "begin  planting  until  September,  and 
the  crop  there  will  not  "be  ready  for  harvest  until  March  or  April  of  1937. 
During  the  3  crop  years  ending  with  1935-35,  when  the  total  Brazilian  cotton 
crop  averaged  1,363,000  bales  annually,  Northern  Brazil  accounted  for  669,000 
bales  or  49.1  percent  of  the  total  and  Southern  Brazil  for  694,000  bales  or 
50.9  percent.     Cotton  production  has  shown  a  marked  upward  trend  in  Brazil 
in  recent  years,  the  1935-36  crop  having  amounted  to  1,743,000  bales  compared 
with  1,332,000  "bales  in  1935-36,  and  1,015,000  Dales  in  1933-34.    The  average 
for  the  5  years  ending  with  the  1932-33  crop  was  only  505,000  "bales  annually. 


Japanese  raw  cotton  imports  in  May  1936  were  large,  according  to  a 
radiogram  from  Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Dawson  at  Shanghai,  quoting 
Vice  Consul  McConaught  at  Kobe.    The  total  volume  amounted  to  364,820  "bales 
(of  500  pounds)  as  against  214,146  bales  in  May  1935  and  333,500  bales  in 
April  1936.    The  May  1936  imports  were  represented  by  213,752  bales  of  Indian 


COTTON 


Lower  cotton  crop  expected  in  Northern  Brazil 


Japanese  imports  of  cotton  high  in  May 
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and  108,225  "bales  of  American  cotton.    The  respective  figures  for  the  month 
of  April  1936  were  192,000  and  88,000  hales.    Japanese  cotton  imports  for  the 
season,  Septemher-May  1935-36  totaled  2,778,964  hales  as  against  2,675,224 
hales  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago.     It  is  expected  that  imports  of  American 
cotton  into  Japan  for  the  entire  season  will  he  slightly  less  than  those  of 
a  year  ago,  while  imports  of  Indian  cotton  will  show  a  small  increase.  The 
competitive  price  advantage  of  Indian  cotton  over  American  was  maintained 
throughout  May. 

With  the  increased  volume  of  imports,  stocks  continued  to  rise  toward 
a  normal  volume.    On  May  31,  1936,  cotton  stocks  amounted  to  530,253  hales 
as  against  461,000  hales  in  April  and  570,000  hales  in  May  1935. 

JAPAN:    Raw  cotton  imports  in  May  1936,  with  comparisons 


 (in  hales  of  500  pounds)   

.  Kay.  ,  Septemher-May  

T^e                        1936         •        1935         :  1935-36        ;  1934-35 

:       Bales        :        Bales        •  Bales         ;  Bales 

Indian   :        212,752     :        120,909     :  1,114,040      j  1,054,013 

American   :        108,225     ;          74,104     :  1,331,507      i  1,363,659 

Egyptian   ]            7,286     5            9,940     •  82,508      !  140,202 

Chinese   j            5,197     i            1,732     •  128,930      :  50,049 

Others                                      31.360     :  7,461     j  121,979      j  67,301 


Total   i        364,820     :         214,146     ;   2,778,964      :  2,675,224 


JAPAN:    Mill  takings  of  cotton,  May  1935,  with  comparisons 

 (In  hales  of  500  pounds)  

.  May  .  Septemher-May  

Growth  :        1935  ;        1936  ;     1934-35        ;  1935-36 


I        Bales  ;  Bales  :  Bales  ;  Bales 

Indian                          !        155,229  !  157,063  j  1,116,088  \  1,092,108 

American                       !        161,088  I  106,541  \  1,258,756  \  1,338,392 

Egyptian                       :            7,516  i            7,764  \  88,588  j  135,646 

Others                          j   19,332  :          33,860  I  241,035  I  112,003 


Total   j         343,165    \         305,228    !   2,704,467      •  2,678,149 
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Chinese  cotton  crop  increased 

Agricultural  Commissioner  0.  L.  Dawson  at  Shanghai,  in  a  radiogram 
of  July  14,  is  estimating  the  1936  Chinese  cotton  crop  at  3,250,000  "bales 
of  500  pounds  compared  with  2,600,000  "bales  in  1935.    According  to  the  new 
estimate,   the  1936  crop  will  show  a  15-percent  increase  in  the  Yangtze 
Valley  and  a  35-percent  increase  in  North  China.    The  estimate  is.  "based 
upon  the  greatly  increased  cotton  acreage  and  upon "the  assumption  that 
favorable  growing  conditions  will  continue  throughout  the  season. 

Total  May  imports  amounted  to  38,720  "bales  of  500  pounds  as  against 
37,376  "bales  in  April.     Imports  of  American  cotton  declined  from  5,316  bales 
in  April  to  2,810  "bales  in  May,  while  imports  of  Indian  during  the  same  period 
increased  from  29,882  "bales  to  34,270  hales.     Total  imports  of  American 
cotton  for  the  season  October-May  1936  were  45,754  bales  compared  with 
98,358  bales  for  a  similar  period  a  year  ago. 

CHINA:     Imports  of  raw  cotton  in  May  1936,  with  comparisons 
 (in  bales  of  500  pounds)  


1936  ,  Qctobe  r-May 


Growth 

April 

May 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

American  

I ndi  an  

Egyptian   

0 the rs  ., 

5,316 
29,882 
2,117 
61 

2,810 
34,270 
1,308 
332 

98,358 
68,698 
23,831 
1,881 

45,754 
73,133 
16,401 
687 

Total  

37,376 

38,720 

192,768 

135,975 

CHINA:  Preliminary  arrivals  of  raw  cotton  in  June  1936,  with  comparisons 
 (in  bales  of  500  pounds)  


Growth 

1936 

October- 

-June 

May 

June 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales 

Bales  "" 

American  .  

1,200 

1,548 

116,669 

39,868 

Indian   

18,720 

5,080 

78,392 

62,581 

Chinese  ........... 

134,536 

66,581 

613,104 

962,477 

Egyptian      

1,964 

2,346 

22,637 

16,534 

Others  

3,704 

3,566 

4,497 

8,381 

Total   

160,124 

79,121 

835,299 

1,089,841 
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Prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  cotton  advanced  during  the  month. 
The  price  of  Chinese  cotton  of  the  old  crop  has  risen  steadily  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a  month  ago  "because  of  advances  in  prices  of  foreign  cotton  and 
the  small  supplies  of  native  stock  available  for  immediate  delivery.  There 
is  little  disparity  "between  Indian  and  Chinese  cotton.     The  difference  in 
price  "between  American  and  Indian  cotton  was  practically  the  same  as  that 
of  a  month  ago . 


CHINA:  Price  per  pound  of  specified  grades  of  cotton  at  Shanghai, 
 July  14,  1936,  with  comparisons  


1936 

Growth  ! 

June  12 

July  14 

11.98 

13.49 

u 

11.95 

16.29 

17.76 

12.63 

13.40 

a/  No  quotation. 


Total  stocks  in  Shanghai  public  warehouses  on  June  30,  1936,  amounted 
to  113,100  "bales.  Of  this  total,  Chinese  cotton  accounted  forlDl,300  bales, 
Indian  cotton  for  7,400  bales,  and  American  for  only  1,700  bales. 


FRUIT,  VEGETABLES ,  AND  NUTS 

Grapefruit  crop  normal  on  Isle  of  Pines 

Favorable  weather  conditions  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,   Cuba,  have  favored 
the  development  of  a  normal  grapefruit  crop,  according  to  Consul  Harold  S. 
Tewell  at  Habana.     Yihereas  exports  did  not  start  until  mid-August  in  1935  on 
account  of  dry  weather,   sufficient  moisture  this  year  is  stated  to  have  been 
so  beneficial  to  growth  that  the  first  shipments  to  American  markets  were 
expected  to  be  made  about  July  15.     Total  exports  to  all  markets  during 
1936-37  will  amount  to  about  150,000  boxes,  it  is  estimated,  compared  with 
about  the  same  quantity  in  1935-36  and  185,000  boxes  in  1934-35. 

United  States  fresh  apple  exports  show  increase 

Exports  of  fresh  apples  from  the  United  States  in  the  1935-36  season, 
July  to  June,  were  around  12,133,000  bushels  compared  with  8,062,000  in  1934- 
35  and  12,252,000  in  1933-34.    The  total  of  12,133,000  bushels  .was  made  up  of 
6,605,000  boxes,  1,473,000  barrels  and  1,108,000  baskets.    Exports  to  prac- 
tically every  market  showed  an  increase  over  1934-35. 
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AG-HI  CULTURAL  POLICIES'  IN  JAPAN:    RICE  aj 

Rice  is  the  main  crop  in  Japanese  agriculture  and  the  principal 
article  of  the  Japanese  diet.     It  is  used  at  practically  every  peal;  end, 
although  other  varieties  of  food  are  also  consumed,  they  supplement  rather 
than  take  the  place  of  rice.    Until  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 
rice  was  more  than  a  food  commodity;   it  was  the  very  "basis  and  substance 
of  the  country's  economy.     It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  centu- 
ries "before  Japan  came  in  contact  with  the  Western  World  are  designated 
as  the  country's  "period  of  rice  economy." 

The  industrialization  of  the  country  which  "began  in  the  seventies  of 
last  century,  the  more  diversified  agricultural  economy  which  came  in  its 
wake,  end  the  greater  variety  of  consumers'  goods  diminished  the  former 
significance  of  rice  in  the  country's  economy.    Yet,  its  place  in  Japanese 
agriculture  is  still  paramount.    More  than  half  of  the  entire  arable  land 
is  under  rice;  more  than  half  of  the  value  of  all  farm  products  is  repre- 
sented by  this  cereal;  and  the  majority  of  the  farming  population  is  engaged 
either  exclusively  or  incidentally  in  rice  cultivation. 

In  the  past,  Japanese  rice  has  been  subjected  to  violet  price  fluc- 
tuations.    These  have  had  a  decidedly  adverse  bearing  upon  the  country's 
purchasing  power.    The  politica.1  repercussions  following  in  the  wake  of  eithe 
too  high  or  too  low  a  price  were  also  sufficiently  significant  to  cause  con- 
cern to  the  Japanese  Government.    For  these  reasons,  the  Government  has  made 
strenuous  efforts  during  the  past  15  years  to  maintain  rice  prices  at  levels 
which  would  reconcile  the ■ divergent  interests  of  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  that  product.    The  methods  utilized  by  the  Government  to  achieve  that  end 
and  their  application  and  effects  upon  the  country's  agricultural  economy 
form  the  subject  matter  of  this  article. 

Acreage  and  production 

The  total  cultivated  area  of  Japan  in  1933  was  estimated  at  around 
15,000,000  acres,  of  which  7,776,000  acres  were  devoted  to  rice.  The 
greater  demand  for  rice,  which  was  due  to  the  growth  of  population,  and  the 
rising  prices  for  the  -commodity  led  to  the  cultivation  of  every  available 
plot  of  land.    During  the  past  60  years,  the  area  under  rice  increased  by 
1,000,670  acres,  or  22  percent.     The  output  of  rice  during  the  same  period 
increased  from  155,000,000  to  over  300,000,000  bushels,  b/  a  rise  of  almost 
100  percent.     The  two  largest  crops  were  harvested  in  1930  and' 1933,  while 


a/  Prepared  by  W,  Ladejinsky,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division.    A  con- 
sideration of  the  Japanese    Government  policy  with  respect' to' sericulture  ap- 
peared in  "Foreign  Crops  and  Markets"  for  March  2,  1936. 
by  Bushels  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  article  axe'  of  60' pounds  of 
cleaned  rice. 
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the  smallest  since  the  World  War  occurred  in  1934.    The  vast  augmentation  of 
the  rice  supply  was  chiefly  due  to  a  more  intensive  and  tetter  cultivation 
of  the  land  and  skilful  utilization  of  chemical  fertilizers.    These,  in 
turn,  should,  "be  attributed  to  central  and  local  agricultural  experiment 
stations  established  "by  the  Government.    The  positive  results  are  shown 
in  the  improvement  of  seed  and  Improved  methods  of  cultivating  and  ferti- 
lizing the  rice  lands.    The  yield  per  acre,  which  has  "been  around  40  "bush- 
els in  recent  years,  shows  almost  a  35-percent  increase  in  comparison  with 
the  yield  obtained  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.    There  has 
been,  however,  no . noticeable  increase  in  yield  during  the  past  decade. 

Rice  is  grown  by  three  classes  of  farmers.    These  are  landed  farmers, 
who  own  and' work  their  own  land;-  tenants  or  share-croppers;  and  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  own  but  usually  do  not  work  their  lands.    Almost  half  the  crop 
each  year  comes  from  landed  farmers,  and  the  balance  principally  from  ten- 
ants, working  the  farms  of  the  landlords.    Tenants  usually  pay  rent  in  kind, 
which  amounts  to  about  one-half  of  the  crop. 

Consumption,  imports,  and  cost  of  production 

The  increase  in  production  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  population,  yet  the  increased  per-capita  production  has  been  more 
than  balanced  by  the  increased  per-capita  consumption.    In  the  19th  c entury 
the  average  annual  per-capita  consumption  was  around  304  pounds;  since  then 
the  figure  has  increased  to  around  340  pounds.    She  consumption  of  almost 
one  pound  per  day  causes  the  Japanese  worker  to  spend  almost  23  percent  of 
his  earnings  for  rice  alone.     On  the  whole,  it  occupies  a  more  important 
position  than  wheat  in  the  occidental  diet,  and  demand  is  relatively  inelas- 
tic.   The  volume  of  rice  consumed  in  Japan  during  the  last  10  years  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: 


JAPAN:     Per-capita  consumption  of  rice,  1925-1934 


Year 


Consumption  j 

Population  ■ 

Consumpti 
per  capi 

Million  pounds 

Thousands 

Pounds 

20,598  ■ 

59,405- 

347 

20,959 

60,268 

348 

20,634 

61,191 

337 

21,591 

62,127 

348 

21,342 

63,078 

338 

21,171 

64,043 

■  331 

22,425 

64,983 

:  345 

20,377 

■  65,419 

311 

22,241 

66,121 

i  -336 

23,573 

;  66,861 

353 

1925. 
1926, 
1927, 
1928, 
1929, 
1930, 
1931, 
1932, 
1933, 
1934 


Financial  and  Economic  Statistics  of  Nippon  (1913-1935). 
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An  important  feature  in  connection  with  rice  consumption  in  Japan 
is  that  it  must  "be  Japanese  rice.     The  home-grown  cereal,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  is  so  different  in  taste  that  it  forms  a  commodity  unlike  other 
kinds  of  rice  produced  in  foreign  countries.    Japanese  rice  is  produced  at 
a  very  high  cost  and  sold  at  a  high  price,  hut  the  Japanese  consumer  finds 
foreign  rice  so  unpalatahle  that  the  high  price  of  the  home-grown  variety 
can  hardly  he  reduced  "by  imports.    Rice  produced  In  Chosen  and  Taiwan  is 
not  classed  as  foreign  rice,  one  of  the  reasons  "being  that  in  taste  and 
quality  it  approaches  that  produced  in  Japan  proper.  '  To  a  considerahle  ex- 
tent the  same  holds  true  of  California  rice;  hut,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
its  price  is  considerahly  ahove  that  of  Chosen  rice,  Japan  imports  very 
little  of  the  former. 

For  almost  3  decades,  ending  in  1894,  the  domestic  output  of  rice 
was  large  enough  to  meet  the  domestic  needs  and  to  provide  an  export  surplus. 
Since  1895,  Japan  has  changed  from  a  rice-exporting  country  to  a  rice-importing 
country.     The  tendency  in  this  direction  has  "been  most  marked  during  the  last 
20  years.     The  large  excess  of  imports  over  exports  cannot  he  attrihuted  to  a 
decline  in  production  in  Japan  proper,  since  domestic  production  has  "been 
steadily  expanding.     It  was  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  increased  output 
of  rice  in  Japan  is  "being  outstripped  hy  the  increase  in  population  and  the 
fast-expanding  volume  of  consumption.     Of  late,  however,  colonial  rice  fills 
not  only  a  shortage  in  the  supply,  hut  also  tends  to  displace  home-produced 
rice. 


JAPAN:  Exports  and  imports  of  rice,  1865-1934 
 (In  "bushels  of  60  pounds,  cleaned  rice)   


Item 

30-year  total 
1865  -  1894 

21-year  total 
1895  -  1915 

19-year  total 
1916  -  1934 

Average  yearly  "balance  .  . 

Bushels 

60,808,601 
46,618,733 
+14,189,868 
+472,995 

Bushels 

45,472,077 
239,471,939 
-193,999,862 
-9,238,069 

Bushels 

23,808,469 
332,079,768 
-308,271,299 
-16,224,805 

Japan  Manchoukuo  Year  Book,  1936,  and  Oriental  Economist,  June  1934. 


In  recent  years  Imports  have  constituted  around  20  percent  of  the 
total  requirements.    Ahout  13  percent  is  made  up  of  Chosen  rice,  6  percent 
of  Taiwan,  and  1  percent  of  rice  imported  from  other  countries.     These  fig- 
ures show  that  Japan  draws  upon  the  colonies  rather  than  upon  foreign  coun- 
tries for  rice.     Imports  from  the  colonies  have  "been  increasing  steadily. 
Even  during  the  years  of  depression  the  takings  of  colonial  rice  showed 
a  marked  increase,  from  38,000,000  "bushels  in  1929  to  55,000,000  bushels  in 
1930  and  72,000,000  bushels  in  1933. 
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The  volume  of  colonial  rice  reaching  Japan  indicates  that  the 
Government  policy,  inaugurated  in  1920  with  a  view  to  making  Chosen  and 
Taiwan  a  source  of  food  supply  for  Japan  proper,  has  proved  successful. 
This  development,  however,  has  its  negative  aspects  as  well.     The  rice  of 
Japan  proper,  which  once  enjoyed  a  monopolistic  price  due  to  its  exclusive 
taste,  "began  to  lose  its  advantage  to  the  imported  colonial  rice.  Colonial 
rice  is  produced  at  lower  cost  than  Japanese.     In  1931  the  cost  of  producing 
one  koku  of  rice  in  Chosen  was  estimated  at  16.37  yen.     It  is  "believed  that 
this  figure  has  changed  but  little  since  then.     Investigations  carried  on 
by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  in  1932  and  1933  the 
cost  of  producing  one  koku  of  rice  in  Japan. was  20.86  and  22.15  yen,  respec- 
tively.   Hence  there  is  the  estimated  price  disparity  of  almost  5  yen' in 
favor  of  colonial  rice,     a/    On  account  of  its  lower  cost  of  production,  colo- 
nial rice  tends  to  depress  the  general  price  level  of  the  commodity  and  usu- 
ally drives  the  home-grown  rice  into  a  difficult  position,  particularly  when- 
ever prices  advance  in  Japan,     The  farmers  of  Chosen  and  Taiwan  use  cheap 
foreign  rice  or  millet,  and  ship  a  great  deal  of  their  own  rice  into  Japan 
proper.     Yet,  because  of  close  political  ties  "between  the  colonies  and  Japan, 
the  existing  tariff  and  other  restrictions  imposed  on  foreign  rice  entering 
Japan  do  not  apply  to  the  imports  of  colonial  rice. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  in  Japan  the  land  area  under  rice  is 
extremely  limited,  and  a  further  increase  of  rice  production  is  restricted. 
So  long  as  Japan  cannot  produce  a  sufficient  volume  of  rice  to  meet  the 
country's  needs,  imports  of  colonial  rice  are  of  paramount  importance.     This  ■ 
is  especially  so  during  years  of  poor  Japanese  crops.     The  result  is  that, 
though  insuring  Japan  with  adequate  supplies,  imports  of  rice  from  Chosen 
and  Taiwan  have  added  greatly  to  the  very  complicated  prohlem  of  regulating 
the  price  of  rice,  a  problem  with  which  the  Japanese  Government  has  "been 
concerned  for  many  years. ; 

Effects  of  rice  price  fluctations 

One  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  problem'  of  the  price  of 
rice  is  the  often-recurring,   sharp  fluctuations.     The  years  preceding  the 
enactment  of  the  first  Rice  Lav/  in  1921  revealed  the  following  price  move- 
ment:    The  price  of  12  yen  per  koku  in  October  1915  rose  to  44  yen  in 
October  1918,  declined  to  37  yen  in  March  1919,  advanced  to  55  yen  in  Jan- 
uary 1920,  and  came  down  to  29  yen  in  December  of  the  same  year.     The  fluc- 
tuations were  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  one  of  them  being  crop  conditions 
with  a  consequent  shortage  or  surplus  of  rice.     The  fact  that  Japanese  rice 
is  consumed  at  home  almost  exclusively  and  that  the  market  for  the  commodity 
is  limited  to  Japan  is  instrumental  in -accentuating 'the  violent  price  fluc- 
tuations.    Foreign  rice  is  sold  on  Japanese  markets  at  roughly  .one-half  of 

a/  Japan  Chronicle,  March  8,  1934. 
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the  price  of  Japanese  rice,  "but  it  is  only  consumed  by  the  very  poor.  For 
this  reason  the  high  price  of  rice  can  hardly  be  reduced  materially  by 
foreign  imports.    When- a  good  crop  reduces  the  price  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  loss  to  the  producers,  it  cannot  be  exported  at  a  profit,  because 
of  the  limited  demand  for  it  in  foreign  countries.     The  sharp  decline  in 
the  price  of  rice  following  the  huge  crop  of  1930-31  intensified  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Japanese  rice  producers;  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  high 
prices  of  rice  following  the  poor  harvest  in  1918  provided  the  occasion 
for  the  "rice  riots",  one  of  the  most  serious  popular  outbreaks  that 
has  ever  occurred  in  Japan. 

Obstacles  to  Government  control 

The  Japanese  Government  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  how  to 
prevent  the  price  fluctuations  and  how  to  maintain  the  price  of  rice  at  a 
level  which  would  satisfy  the  best  interests  of  the  country.    Due  to  the 
grea.t  importance  of  the  commodity  in  the  national  economy,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  the  price  of  rice  could  not  be  entrusted 
to  producers  without  injuring  the  consumers  and  vice  versa.,  it  remained  for 
the  Government  to  promulgate  measures  leading  toward  a  solution  of  the 
problem.     It  should  be  noted  here  that  an  effective  regulation  of  the  price 
of  rice  called  not  only  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  producer-consumer 
interests,  but  also  of  those  of  the  various  sections  within  the  two  groups 
which  attached  different  degrees  of  importance  to  the  price  of  this  cereal. 
It  is  of  importance  to  touch  upon  these  differences  in  order  that  a  better 
understanding  may  be  had  of  the  operation  of  the  Government  price  measures 
during  the  past  15  years. 

Not  all  rice  producers  in  Japan  consume  their  own  rice.    It  is  esti- 
mated that  40  percent  of  the  tenant  farmers,  the  entire  group  of  which- 
produces  fully  half  of  the  rice  crop,  are  compelled  to  purchase  various 
quantities  to  satisfy  their  own  requirements.     This  is  attributed  to  the 
fa.ct  that  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlords  averages  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  crop.     The  result  is  not  only  a  lack  of  surplus  but  also  a  shortage 
to  meet  their  own  needs.     It  may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  this  group  is 
chiefly  interested  in  a.  larger  crop  re.ther  than  in  a  high  price  for  rice. 

The  attitude  of  the  landlords  who  sell  85  percent  of  their  crop, 
largely  acquired  in  payment  of  rent  in  kind,  end  of  the  independent  farmers, 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  tenants.     In  the  ca.se  of  the  land- 
owners especially,  the  rice  they  sell  on  the  market  is  their  chief  source 
of  income;  hence  their  grea.t  interest  in  a  high  price  for  rice.  Opposed 
to  this  group  is  the  great  number  of  consumers  interested  in  an  ample  sup- 
ply at'  relatively  low  prices.    The  Japanese  manufacturers,  too,  are  opposed 
to  any  regulation  of  the  price  of  rice  which  might  stabilize  it  at  a  higher 
level;  to  this  group  a  high  price  for  rice  means  a  higher  labor  cost.  The 
attitude  of  the  powerful  group  of  Japanese  rice  merchants,  estimated  at 
around  200,000,  was  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  groups  just  mentioned. 
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A  stabilized  or  controlled  price  of  the  cereal  is  net  to  their  advantage; 
they  prefer  a  widely  fluctuating  price  where  the  possibility  of  making  a 
profit  is  larger. 

Regulation  "before  the  World  War 

Rice  regulation  schemes  were  tried  "by  the  Government  "both  "before  and 
shortly  after  the  "beginning  of  Japan's  modernization  in  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,    prior  to  the  opening  of  Japan  tc  the  western  world,  tlao 
Government  was  not  concerned  with  the  price  of  rice,  "but  rather  with  the 
accumulation  of  as  large  a  s  tock  as  possible.     It  has  "been  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  Government  to  encourage,  "by  special  subsidies  end  ether  methods,  the 
cultivation  of  rice.     It  helped  the  producers  to  store  the  surplus  resulting 
from  good  crops,  aiming  in  this  manner  to  have  on  hand  sufficient  supplies 
in  case  of  a  crop  shortage  or  femine. 

The  profound  economic  changes  which  were  beginning  to  take  place  in 
Japan  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  served  to  modify  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  the  rice  problem.     In  accordance  with  the  coun- 
try's new  fiscal  policy,  the  farmers  no  longer  paid  their  taxes  in  rice,  as 
of  old,  but  in  money.     The  price  problem  then  became  of  greater  importance 
to  the  landlords  and  farmers  than  before  the  fiscal  reform.     Shortly  after- 
ward, the  Government,  too,  becejne  concerned  with  the  price  of  rice.     It  was 
felt  that  only  a  high  price  could  insure  full  and  timely  payment  of  taxes. 
The  Government  enacted,  therefore,  two  measures  in  order  to  raise  the  price 
of  rice.     The  first  dealt  with  the  establishment  of  the  Rice  Control  Bureau 
with  the  right  to  buy,   sell,  and  export  rice;  the  second  was  the  Act  for 
the  Storage  of  Rice,  a/ 

Prices  and  regulation  during  the  World  War 

The  price  of  rice  was  fairly  high  until  1913.     It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, that  the  above  measures  were  responsible  for  this;  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  rice,  coupled  with  the  virtual 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  rice  producers  on  the  home  market,  tended 
to  maintain  the  price  at  a  high 'level.    But  whatever  the  cause,  under  the 
circumstances  there  seems  to  have  been  little  need  for  special  Government 
price- raising  measures. 

During  the  World  War  rice  prices  were  low:  during  the  first  2  years 
and  high  during  the  last  2.  Low  prices  during  the  first  2  years  were  due 
to  abundant  harvests  which  in  1914  and  1915  were  12  and  10  percent  larger, 
respectively,  than  the  average  crop  during  the  5  years  preceding  the  war. 
In  the  attempt  to  raise  the  price,  in  January  1915  the  Government  promul- 
gated an  Imperial  Ordinance,  authorizing  purchases  of  rice  in  the  open 
market  for  regule.tory  purposes.     The  Government  purchased  and  took  off  the 

a/  Commodity  Control  in  the  Pacific  Area,  Stanford  University  Press,  1935, 
p. 168. 
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market  in  1915  a  considerable  volume  of  rice,  "but  it  failed  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  commodity.    Rice  quotations  continued  to  decline,  and  in  October  1915 
the  price  of  the  cereal  was  at  one  of  its  lowest  levels,  12  yen  per  koku. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  prices  "began  to  advance,  mounting  steadily  until 
they  reached  44  yen  per  koku  in  October  1918 .    As  the  price  of  the  cereal 
was  rising  faster  than  the  real  wages  of  the  mass  of  consumers,  the  result- 
ing hardships  "brought  about  the  famous  "rice  riots",  which  occurred  through- 
out Japan  in  August  1918.     The  immediate  task  of  the  Japanese  Government  was 
to  lower  the  price.    With  this  aim  in  mind,  it  adopted  a  number  of  measures, 
which  fall  into  three  groups: 

(1)  Measures  aiming  to  reduce  prices  through  a  larger  supply  of  rice. 
This  reduction  called  not  only  for  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
increase  the  acreage  under  rice,  but  also  for  Government  control  of  foreign 
trade  in  rice  and  removal  of  import  duties  on  the  cereal. 

(2)  Measures  regulating  the  distribution  of  rice  within  the  country. 

(3)  Measures  controlling  prices  by  intervening  in  the  operations  of 
the  Rice  Exchange.     The  closing  of  the  Exchange  and  the  enactment  of  the 
Anti-Profiteering  Ordinance  belong  to  this  group. 

The  Anti-Profiteering  Ordinance  was  enacted  in  September  1917  to  pre- 
vent the  rise  in  the  prices  of  foodstuffs,  chiefly  of  rice,  by  "cornering" 
the  market.     The  application  of  this  measure  was  not  effective;  the  100-yen 
fine  for  disobeying  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  was  too  insignificant  a 
sum  to  prevent  rice  speculators  from  following  their  usual  practices. 

Of  somewhat  greater  significance  were  the  restrictions  on  rice  exports. 
Before  the  war  the  annual  exports  of  rice,  consumed  chiefly  by  the  Japanese 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Hawaii,  were  not  large,  amounting  to 
slightly  over  1,000,000  bushels.    In  1917  the  volume  increased  to  3,472,000 
bushels.     To  curtail  the  exports,  there  was  introduced  a  system  of  special 
export  licenses,  administered  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
On  April  25,  1918,  the  Government  promulgated  an  Imperial  Decree  dealing  with 
rice  imports.    The  provisions  of  the  Decree  empowered  the  Government  to  im- 
port, purchase,  and  sell  foreign  rice.    The  Government  itself  did  not  engage 
in  such  operations,  however;  the  task  was  entrusted  to  private  importers, 
but  the  Government  was  to  decide  what  quantities  were  to  be  purchased  and  at 
what  price  such  rice  was  to  be  sold.    The  price  at  which  rice  was  sold  was 
usually  lower  than  the  purchase  price,  but  the  Government  guaranteed  the 
importers  against  losses  arising  from  such  transactions. 

The  Government  sought  also  to  accumulate  large  quantities  of  domestic 
rice  with  a  view  to  selling  it  below  cost.    This  measure,  however,  had  a 
double-edged  effect  because,  while  Government  sales  tended  to  reduce  the 
price  of  rice,  -the  purchases  of  rice  at  the  prevailing  market  price  had  the^ 
opposite  effect.    In  addition  to  these  measures,  there  were  also  the  reduction 
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of  freight  rates,  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  retail  rice  markets 
operated  "under  Government  supervision,  and,  finally,  the  Imperial  Emergency 
Ordinance  of  November  30,  1918,  removing  the  tariff  on  imported  rice. 

The  last-named  measure  had  some  little  effect  in  checking  the  rising 
market  for  a  short  time,  but  on  the  whole  all  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
taken  together  fell  short  of  achieving  their  aim.     The  two  concrete  measures 
were  the  purchases  of  foreign  rice  and  the  suspension  of  the  import  duty. 
Since  foreign  rice  was  of  a  quality  which  did  not  suit  the  taste  of  the 
Japanese  people,  however,  its  importation  had  little  effect  on  domestic  rice 
prices . 

The  rice  crop  in  1919  was  larger  than  it  had  ever  been  before;  but, 
as  a  result  of  exceptional  industrial  activity,  the  inflation  and  business 
boom,  and  the  small  carry-over,  prices  remained  high.    With  minor  setbacks, 
the  price  continued  to  advance  until  it  reached  a  new  high  of  55  yen  per 
koku  in  January  1920. 

The  Rice  Law  of  1921 

The  above  price  of  55  yen  per  koku  prevailed  only  during  the  first 
3  months  of  1920.    A  still  larger  crop  in  that  year,  coupled  with  a  large 
carry-over  and  the  collapse  of  the  post-war  boom  accompanied  by  a  financial 
crisis  in  Japan,  caused  a  sharp  decline  in  the  price  of  rice.     In  December 
1920  it  sold  at  an  average  of  28.70  yen  per  koku,  a  reduction  of  nearly  50 
percent  compared  with  the  price  of  a  year  earlier.    At  such  prices  the  farmers 
decided  to  withhold  their  rice  from  the  market.     They  were  encouraged  to  do 
so  by  resolutions  passed  by  the  representatives  of  the  agricultural  societies, 
which  called  on  the  growers  to  abstain  from  selling  rice  until  there  was  a 
more  favorable  market.    Prices  failed  to  respond  to  these  efforts;  and,  just 
as  the  Government  was  concerned  in  1918  about  measures  for  reducing  the  price, 
in  1921  it  was  preoccupied  with  the  problem  of  raising  the  price  of  the  cereal. 
The  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  country  resulting  from  either  too  high  or  too 
low  prices  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  price  of  rice 
at  a  point  away  from  both  extremes.     The  first  in  a  series  of  attempts  to  bring 
this  about  was  the  Rice  Law  of  April  2,  1S32 

According  to  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the  Government  was  given  the 
right  to  purchase,  sell,  exchange,  or  store  rice,  or  raise,  lower,  or  abolish 
custom  duties  affecting  the  importation  and  the  exportation  of  rice.  In 
times  of  falling  prices  the  Government  was  to  buy  and  store  rice  in  order  to 
force  the  price  up;  in  the  event  of  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  the  Government 
was  to  put  its  holdings  on  the  market,  thereby  forcing  the  price  down.  The 
following  are  the  provisions  of  the  law: 

Article  1:     The  Government  is  authorized,  when  it  finds  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  supply  and  demand  of  rice,  to  buy,  sell,  exchange, 
process,  or  store  rice. 
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When  the  Government  deems  it  necessary,  it  is  empowered  to  in- 
crease, reduce,  or  abolish  the  import  duties  on  rice  and  also 
limit  the  volume  of  imports  or  exports.     The  duration  of  such  . 
measures  is  to  "be  fixed  "by  an  Imperial  Decree. 

When  the  Government  intends  to  make  purchases  or  sales  in 
Japanese  territory  under  the  provisions  of  Article  1,  it  shall 
announce  the  price  of  purchase  or  sale.  r  _The  price  shall  "be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  ruling  market  price.     This  rule 
does  not  apply',-  however,  when  the  purchase  or  sale  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  stock  replacement. 

The  Government  may  order  producers,  dealers,  warehouse  companies, 
and  others  engaged  in  the  marketing  or  transportation  of  rice 
to  supply  any  necessary  information,   or  it  may  inspect  their 
"books  when  it  deems  necessary  in  order  to  determine  rice  stocks 
in  connection  with  its  efforts  to:  regulate  supplies  of  rice. 

Those  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  under  Article  4  are 
punishable  with  a  fine  of  500  yen. 

There  was  also  passed  a  supplementary  law  concerning  the  financial 
aspects  of  the  operations  under  the  Rice  Law.     It  provided  that,  in  order  to 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  market  operations,  rice  purchase  notes 
payable  within  1  year  might  be  issued  or  ordinary  "borrowing:  resorted  to.  The 
amount  of  such  loans  and  ■obligations  was  not  to  exceed  200,000,000  yen.  The 
Bank  of  Japan  was  authorized  to  discount. the  1-year  obligations  at  an  inter- 
est rate  fixed  by  the  Government. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Rice  Law  was  to  regulate  prices  indirectly 
by  adjusting  the  supply  and  demand  for  rice.    After  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
the  indirect  price  regulation  came  to  be  criticized  on  the. ground  that  it 
was  ineffective  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining-  the  market  price  of  rice  at 
the  proper  level.     In  order  to  reduce  fluctuations  to  a  minimum,  mere  regu- 
lation of  the  supply  of  rice  was  not  enough,  because  of  the  rice  speculation 
in  between-season  periods,  in  anticipation  of  a  rise  in  price  or  of  a  poor 
harvest.     The  Government,  therefore,  decided  to  clarify  the  aim  of  the  Rice 
Law  of  April  2,  1921,  without  in  any  way  changing  the  methods  of  its  applica- 
tion.    The  revision  was  effected  on  March  30,  1925,  the  first  article  of  the 
law  reading  as  follows: 

Article  1:     The  Government  is  authorized  when  it  finds  necessary  to  regulate 
the  quantity  or  market  price  of  rice,  to  buy,   sell,  exchange, 
process,  or  store  rice. 

The  revision  did  not  signify  any  basic  change  in  the  law.     The  pur- 
chases and  sales  of  rice  by  the  Government' were  to  remain  as  before,  "in 


Article  2: 


Article  3: 


Article- 4: 


Article  5: 
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accordance  with,  the  ruling  market  price."    The  would-be  sellers  of  rice  to 
the  Government  and  the  would-be  "buyers  of  the  cereal  from  the  Government, 
chiefly  interested  in  the  matter  of  price,  felt  that  in  this  respect  the 
provision  of  the  law  was  too  vague,  and  that  there  was  needed  a  definite 
standard  upon  which  the  Government  should  "base  its  rice  operations.  The 
Rice  Commission  investigated  the  charges  leveled  against  the  law  and,  on 
March  30,  1930,  urged  the  Government  to  establish  a  standard  price  for  rice. 
The  nature  of  this  standard  was  explained  in  the  following  manner: 

"We  deem  it  very  important  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  fair  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  Rice  Law  that  the  highest  and  lowest  standards 
of  price  should  be  fixed  as  the  guide  for  the  application  of  the  Rice  Law. 
Several  plans  have  been  produced  by  the  present  Commission,  such  as  (l)  a 
plan  based  on  the  index  number  of  the  prices  of  commodities,   (2)  one  based 
on  the  cost  of  production  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  (3)  one  based  on  the 
general  course  of  the  price  of  rice  as  well  as  the  index  number  of  the  prices 
of  commodities,  hut  these  deserve  further  study  in  their  relation  to  various 
circumstances.    The  Government  should,  therefore,  make  endeavors  to  draw  up 
some  concrete  plans  speedily."  a/ 

This  recommendation  was  made  at  a  time  when  Japan' s  agriculture  had 
already  been  affected  by  the  economic  crisis.    By  the  end  of  1930  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1931  the  farming  population  was  subjected  to  severe  financial 
difficulties.     The  slump  in  agricultural  prices,  such  as  that  of  cocoons 
and  rice,  was  not  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  the  money  stringency  in  rural  districts  was  very  great.  In 
1929,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the  value  of 
agricultural  production  was  estimated  at  3,186,000,000  yen.     It  declined  to 
2,156,000,000  yen  in  1930  and  to  1,800,000,000  in  1931.     On  the  other  hand, 
taxes  and  land  rents  remained  at  pre-depression  levels.     The  total  indebted- 
ness of  the  farmers  was  then  estimated  at  around  5,000,000,000  yen,  bearing 
an  interest  rate  of  over  10  percent. 

Rice  producers  shouldered  a  great  deal  of  this  burden.  Increased 
production  in  Japan,  including  the  new  rice  areas  in  Hokkaido  and  the  north- 
east, and  the  increased  production  and  imports  of  rice  from  Chosen  and  Taiwan 
have  been  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  price  of  rice  has  fallen  short 
of  the  cost  of  production.     In  1930  the  cost  of  producing  a  koku  of  rice  was 
estimated  at  24  yen  as  against  an  average  selling  price  of  19  yen  per  koku. 
b/    This  and  other  factors  which  will  be  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
article  indicate  that  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by  the  Government  in  regu- 
lating the  price  of  rice  has  failed  to  bring  about  the  expected  results. 
For  this  reason  the  Government  decided  to  change  the  Rice  Law  of  1921  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Rice  Commission. 

a/  Y.  Yogi,  "On  the  Fixing  of  a  Standard  of  the  Price  of  Rice."    Kyoto  Uni- 
versity Economic  Review,  December  1930,  p.  85.    b/  Financial  and  Economic 
Statistics  of  Nippon,  (1915-1935). 
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the  revisions  of  1931  and  1932 

The  outcome  was  the  Law  of  March  30,  1931,  which  was  put  into  opera- 
tion in  July  of  the  same  year.    Article  3  of  this  law  stipulates  that  "ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  "by  Imperial  Ordinance,  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  rice  shall  he  prohibited  without  the  permission  of  the  Government." 
It  was  also  stipulated  that  (Article  7)  "those  importing  or  exporting  rice 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  article  3  shall  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  5,000  yen.  1  Such  rice  shall  he  subject  to  confiscation,  and  it  if 
is  not  possible  to  confiscate  all  or  any  part  of  such  rice,  there  shall  he 
imposed  a  supplementary  fine  of  the  value  of  such  rice."    These  provisions 
were  intended  to  strengthen  the  practice  of  controlling  imports  of  foreign 
rice  and  exports  of  domestic  rice  through  import  duties  and  quantitative 
restrictions.    Considering,  however,  that  the  quantities  of  these  imports 
and  exports  are  ordinarily  quite  small,  in  actual  practice  this  provision 
is  of  little  importance.     The  real  significance  of  the  March  law  was  in  set- 
ting up  a  standard  price  of  rice  for  Government  market  operations.    This  was 
expressed  in  the  following  provision  of  the  Law: 

Article  4:     The  Government,  in  buying  and  selling  rice  within  the  Japanese 
Empire  in  accordance  with  article  1  (of  the  Rice  Law  of  1921) 
shall  do  so  only  when  the  price  of  .rice  shall  exceed  or  fall 
below  the  maximum  price  or  minimum  price,  respectively,  as 
stipulated  by  the  Government. 

How  the  maximum  and  minimum  prices  were  to  he  determined  was  indicated  in 
the  following  provision: 

Article  5:    The  maximum  and  minimum  prices  in  the  preceding  article  shall 
he  calculated,  by  methods  to  be  determined  by  ordinances,  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  facts: 

a.  Cost  of  production  of  rice 

b.  Cost  of  living. 

c.  Price  resulting  from  the  trend  of  the  relationship  between 
the  rice  index  number  and  the  general  price  index  number, 
which  is  otherwise  known  as  the  "calculated  trend  price." 

The  minimum  price  was  to  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  production,  whereas 
the  maximum  price  was  to  be  determined  by  the  cost  of  living  of  the  poorest 
groups.    Both  prices,  however,  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  "cal- 
culated trend  price  of  rice." 

Cost,  of  production  was  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  data  of  some 
2,000  farm  owners  and  tenant-farmers,  chosen  throughout  the  country.  The 
calculation  method  is  on  the  unit  basis  of  one  koku  of  unpolished  rice.  The 
unit  cost  is  obtained  when  the  following  factors  are  added  and  the  income 
from  secondary  farm  products  is  subtracted  from  the  total:     seed,  fertilizer 
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labor,  equipment  costs,  housing  and  implement  cost,   taxes  and. other  public 
assessments,  community  expenses,  land  costs  and  interest,  tenancy  costs, 
and  rice  inspection  costs. 

The  cost  of  living  is  based  on  the  survey  of  2,000  wage  earners  in 
the  ten  largest  cities  of  Japan  who  have  a  monthly  income  of  between  50 
and  100  yen  each.    Tfhen  an  average  household  budget  is  being  determined, 
distinction  is  made  between  two  types  of  expenditures,  that  for  rice  and 
that  for  secondary  foodstuffs,  luxuries,  social  needs,  education,  recreation, 
travel,  and  savings.     "An  estimate  is  made  of  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
latter  expenditure  which  can  be  sacrificed  to  the  former.    Let  K  represent 
this  percentage,  then  the  highest  price  of  polished  rice  which  these  people 
can  pay  for  is  expressed  by  the  fraction: 

Expenditure  for  polished  rice  -  K  (expenditure  for  supplementary  foods,  etc.) 

Quantity  of  polished  rice  consumed 

This  price  is  converted  into  that  of  unpolished  rice  and  becomes  the 
"price  payable  by  the  consumer  for  the  year."  a/ 

In  reality,  however,  the  standard  price  was  based  neither  on  the  "cost 
of  production"  nor  on  the  "cost  of  living"  principle.    This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  application  called  for  elaborate  investigations  which  could 
not  be  carried  out  immediately.    The  Government  purchases  were  based  upon 
the  "calculated  trend  price  of  rice."    This  represents  the  price  of  rice  based 
upon  the  general  trend  of  past  fluctuations.     It  is  worked  out  by  mathematical 
formulae  from  the  average  index  number  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  commodities 
and  the  index  number  of  the  price  of  rice.    The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  index  number  of  the  price  of  rice  by  the  index  number  of  the  prices  of 
commodities  is  the  rate  of  the  price  of  rice.    Prom  this  rate  the  standard 
price  of  rice  is  worked  out.    This  was  the  method  of  arriving  at  a  fair  price 
of  rice  by  comparison  with  a  number  of  other  commodities. 

The  Government  must  purchase  rice  when  the  market  price  falls  20  per- 
cent below  the  standard  price  and  it  must  sell  its  holdings  when  the  market 
price  is  20  percent  above  this  standard  price.    This  method  of  insuring  the 
farmer  a  fair  price  and  the  consumer  cheap  food  evoked  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion, because  the  purchasing  price  did  not  satisfy  the  sellers  of  rice  and 
the  price  at  which  the  Government  sold  the  cereal  failed  to  satisfy  the  con- 
sumers.   On  occasions,  the  standard  price  set  by  the  Government  prevented  it 
from  purchasing  rice  even  when  the  market  price  was  below  the  officially 
estimated  cost  of  production.    This,  it  was  charged,  aggravated  the  burden 
shouldered  by  the  producers. 

In  the  attempt  to  rectify  some  of  the  difficulties,  the  Government 
promulgated  yet  another  revision  of  the  original  law,  on  September  7,  1932, 


a/    Commodity  Control  in  the  Pacific  Area,  Stanford  University  Press,  1935, 
p.  182. 
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By  this  law  the  Government  increased  the  fund  for  the  regulation  of  the 
price  of  rice  to  480,000,000  yen.    One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
law  is  the  provision  that  the  basic  quotation  at  which  the  Government  should 
"buy  rice  in  order  to  control  the  market  will  "be  worked  out  on  the  oasis  of 
the  cost  of  production  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  relation  of  the  price 
of  rice  to  other  products.    Thus,  the  law  reads  that,  "from  the  date  on 
which  the  present  law  is  made  effective  until  December  31,  1932,  the  minimum 
price  referred  to  in  article  4  shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
article  5,   (both  articles  are  incorporated  in  the  Law  of  March  30,  1931)  de- 
pend upon  rice  production  costs  as  fixed  by  ordinance."    Another  provision 
deals  with  the  Government  decision  to  trade  in  Chosen  and  Taiwan  rice.  The 
law  stipulates  that  "in  order  that  the  quantity  of  rice  imported  from  Chosen 
and  Taiwan  shall  maintain  a  fixed  monthly  average,  for  the  time  being  the 
Government  may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Imperial  Ordinance,  pur- 
chase, sell,  process,  or  store  Chosen  and  Taiwan  rice.    The  price  for  such 
purchases  and  sales  shall  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  prevailing  market  prices." 
The  Government  may  also  increase  or  decrease  the  import  duty  on  millet, 
thereby  discouraging  imports  of  millet  and  encouraging  the  consumption  of 
domestic  rice. 

The  rice  monopoly  plan 

In  addition  to  the  enacted  laws,  alternative  plans  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  fundamental  rice  policy  were  drawn  up  by  a  leading  political  party. 
One  of  these  related  to  a  rice  monopoly  scheme.     The  following  is  the  outline 
of  this  plan:  a/ 

Aim 


1.  -  The  rice  monopoly  aims  at  the  determination  of  the  price  of  rice 
on  an  equitable  basis  through  the  perfect  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  the 
cereal  on  the  market.    Unlike  the  tobacco  monopoly,   therefore,  it  is  framed 
on  a  non-profit  principle. 

2.  -  It  is  intended  that,  while  insuring  a  profit  for  rice  producers, 
consumers  should  be  supplied  with  rice  at  moderate  prices,  so  that  agricul- 
tural economy  may  be  rid  of  its  present  insecurity  and  the  livelihood  of 
the  people  generally  may  be  stabilized. 

Methods 

1.  -  The  rice  exchanges,  wholesale  merchants,  retail  dealers,  and 
others  who  stand  to  lose  their  occupation  through  the  inauguration  of  the 
monopoly  system  are  to  receive  compensation  from  the  Government, 

2.  -  Compensation  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  special  compensation  committee. 


a/  Japan  Chronicle,  August  20,  1931. 
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3,  -  The  compensation  money  is  to  "be  paid  in  public  bonds.  TTholesale 
and  retail  dealers  who  have  "been  designated  as  such  under  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem are  not  to  "be  indemnified. 

4.  -  The  total  compensation  money  to  "be  paid  to  the  rice  exchange  is 
estimated  at  27,627,000  yen;  the  exchange  "brokers  were  to  receive  9,350,000 
yen,  and  rice  dealers  64,140,000  yen,  making  a  total  of  101,117,000  yen. 
The  public  bonds  in  which  this  compensation  is  to  be  made  are  to  bear  5 
percent  interest,  redeemable  in  twenty  years. 

Scope  of  monopoly 

1.  -  As  to  Japanese  rice,  the  whole  produce  minus  the  quantities  to 
be  consumed  by  producers  is  to  be  put  under  the  Government  monopoly. 

2.  -  The  Government  is  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  importation  of 
Chosen,  Taiwan,  and  foreign  rice,  and  the  exportation  of  Japanese  rice. 


Collection,  storage,  and  sale 

1.  -  The  collection  of  rice  is  to  be  made  through  a  guild  in  each 
city,   town,  and  village. 

2.  -  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  fixed  with  the  cost  of  production 
chiefly  in  view, 

3.  -  The    rice  is  to  be  stored  in  State  warehouses,  agricultural 
storehouses,  and  private  or  individual  storehouses. 

4.  -  The  Government  is  to  purchase  uncleaned  rice  and  sell  it  cleaned. 
Sales  are  to  be  made  to  retail  dealers  through  wholesale  dealers. 

5.  -  The  sale  price  is  to  be  fixed  by  taking  the  purchase  price,  the 
cost  of  cleaning  the  rice,  the  freight,  and  other  expenses  into  consideration. 


Monopoly  organs 

1.  -  The  Rice  Monopoly  Bureau  is  to  be  established  in  Tokyo,  with 
branches  in  all  prefectures  and  subbranches  in  places  where  they  are  called 
for. 

2.  -  An  advisory  council  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Rice  Monopoly  to 
consider  matters  relating  to  the  price  of  purchases,  the  selling  price,  and 
other  matters. 

This  plan  reflected  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  price  of  rice  at  fair  levels  could  never  be  really  and  permanently 
effected  unless  the  Government  monopoly  of  rice  could  be  established.  It 
was  contended  that,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  salt  monopoly,  the  Japanese 
Government  should  prohibit  business  transactions  in  rice  by  all  private 
citizens  and  take  upon  itself  the  distribution  of  this  cereal.    This  was  to 
be  carried  out  on  a  non-profit-making  basis.    Of  course,  there  still  remained 
the  vexing  problem  of  how  to  determine  a  price  which  would  be  equally  satis- 
factory to  the  producers  and  consumers. 
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The  plan  was  not  put  to  a  test.     It  was  shelved  "because  of  the  great 
opposition  it  called  forth  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  groups  as  well 
as  among  the  large  landowners.    They  insisted  that  the  rice  monopoly  was 
impractical  "because  of  (l)  the  burden  it  would  place  on  State  finances , 
(2)  the  difficulty  of  price  fixing,   (3)  the  difficulty  of  buying  up  the 
marketable  portion  of  the  crop,  which  amounts  to  about  55  percent  of  the 
total,  and  (4)  the  costliness  of  Government  distribution  of  rice.    The  main 
point  of  contention,  however,  was  that  the  enforcement . of  the. rice  monopoly 
would  bring  about  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  existing  system  of  distri- 
bution, without  in  any  way  guaranteeing  that  the  new  system  would  work  more 
successfully  than  the  old  one.  ' ; ' • 

Tne  effect  of  the  Government  policy  upon  the  price  of  rice 

The  rice  control  policy  of  the  Government  aimed  to  minimize  the 
violent  price  fluctuations  and  maintain  the  price  of  the  cereal  at  a  level 
satisfactory  both  to  producers  and  consumers.    Japanese  students  of  the  rice 
problem  are  divided  on  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  rice  laws  upon  the 
range  of  price  fluctuations.     According  to  the  Japanese  Year  Book,  the  range 
of  price  fluctuations  between  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  which  had  aver- 
aged 33  percent  for  some  years  before  the  operation  of  the  rice  control  laws, 
has  been  restricted  to  only  25  percent  during  the  last  decade,  save  for  the 
single  year  of  1930,  in  which  the  figure  was  as  high  as  51  percent. 

It  was  expected  that  the  application  of  the  rice  regulation  policy 
would  smooth  the  seasonal  fluctuations.     An  investigations  of  this  aspect  of 
the  problem  failed  to  reveal  that  the  Government  rice  operations  had  any  ef- 
fect upon  this  phenomenon.    And  just  as  before  the  enactment  of  the  rice  laws, 
now,  too,  farmers  who  must  sell  their  stocks  immediately  upon  the  harvesting 
of  the  crop  realize  less  than  they  would  if  they  sold  in  between-seasons . 

The  Government  aimed  to  regulate  the  price  of  rice  through  purchases 
and  sales  of  the  cereal.    An  analysis  of  such  Government  operations  during 
the  years  1921-1932,  against  the  background  of  the  prevailing  market  prices, 
shows  that,  on  the  whole,  they  failed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
During  the  period  of  acute  agricultural  distress,  the  rice  regulation  policy 
could  not  prevent  the  fall  of  the  price  of  rice  to  a  point  where  it  exercised 
an  adverse  effect  upon  the  country's  agricultural  economy.    The  Government 
was  supposed  not  only  to  buy  rice  when  its  price  reached  a  low  level  but  also 
to  sell  it  when  it  went  beyond  a c ertain  point.    Yet  in  the  course  of  such 
market  operations,   the  Government  invariably  sold  rice  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  paid  for  it,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  table  on  the  following  page.  The 
total  loss  sustained  by  the  Government  on  such  operations  during  the  years 
1921-1932  amounted  to  185,000,000  yen. 
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RICE:    Japanese  Government  purchase  and  sale  price  per  koku,  1921-1931 


Year  ;      Purchase  price      j         Sale  price 


Yen.  :  Yen 


1921  ............................  j  21.88  •  20.09 

1922  j  31.85  :  17.48 

1923  ....................  i  26.70  !  17.36 

1924                                                     i  28.82  •  30.91 

1925                                                      :  39.39  j  33.25 

1926                                                      i  34.28  •  22.41 

1927                                                      ■  32.41  :  15.26 

1928  ..'  .!  29.62  :  19.69 

1929   29.70  i  21.75 

1930                                                      ;  18.84  :  13.19 

1931   :  17.97  :  14.06 


Commodity  Control  in  the  Pacific  Area,  Stanford  Univerity  Press,  1935,  p.  192. 

Prom  the  enactment  of  the  first  rice  law  in  April  1921,  through  1926, 
the  price  of  rice  rose  from  an  average  of  29  yen  in  1921  to  37  yen  in  1926. 
It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  the  Government  purchases  of  rice  had 
any  effect  upon  this  upward  trend,  for,  during  the  6  years  the  Government 
made  two  purchases,  amounting  to  only  2,969,020  bushels,     a/      It  was  sug- 
gested, therefore,   "that  the  mere  promulgation  of  the  Act,  or  the  mere 
announcement  of  purchase  "by  the  Government,  would  fully  serve  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  itself."    This  psychological  effect  may  have  had  some  signifi- 
cance during  the  period  1921-1926,  "but  it  has  not  since  then. 

The  third  Government  purchase  was  announced  in  September  1927  in 
order  to  prevent  the  downward  trend  in  the  price  of  rice.    The  actual  pur- 
chase amounted  to  1,095,287  bushels,  instead  of  the  expected  5,119,000 
bushels,  a/    As  this  purchase  had  not  influece  upon  the  price  situation,  the 
Government  announced  the  fourth  purchase  in  November  of  the  same  year.  It 
purchased  slightly  more  than  the  contemplated  volume  of  2,559,500  bushels, 
hut  despite  this  the  price  of  rice  dropped  from  31  or  32  yen  in  the  early 
part  of  November  to  30  yen  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month.    Two  more 
jy.rch.ases  were  made  "before  the  agricultural  crisin  occurred.     In  both  cases 
the  effects  upon  the  market  prices  were  slight. 


In  1930-31  Japan  had  a  rice  crop  of  342,000,000  "bushels,  or  the  second 
largest  on  record.    This  was  a  15-percent  increase  over  the  1929-30  crop,  and 
a  13-percent  increase  over  the  1925-1929  average.    The  Chosen  crop  was  30 
percent  larger  than  that  of  1929,  with  the  result  that  rice  imports  into 
Japan  from  this  colony  and  from  Taiwan  registered  an  increase  from  43,000,000 

a/  Y.  Yagi,   "Effects  of  the  operation  of  the  Rice  Law",  Kyoto  University 
Economic  Review,  July,  1933,  p.  71. 
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bushels  in  1929  to  55,000,000        1930.     Including  the  imports  of  foreign 
rice  which  amounted  to  4,000,000  bushels  and  the  carry-over  of  29,000,000 
bushels,  the  total  amount  of  rice  available  for  consumption  amounted  to 
an  unprecedented  total  of  430,000,000  bushels. 

Under  the  impact  of  this  hure  supply  and  the  country's  severe 
economic  depression,  the  price  of  rice  declined  sharply  from  30  yen  in 
August  1930  to  18  yen  per  koku  in  November  of  the  same  year.    To  prevent  a 
further  fall  in  prices,  the  Govt  rnr.v"  ':t  made  one  of  its  largest  rice  pur- 
chases, which  amounted  to  over  10,238,000  bushels,     a/    This  volume  was  not 
sufficient,  however,   to  stimulate  a  rise  in  price;  in  fact,  the  price  declined 
tol7  yen  after  the  purchase  had  been  made.    The  eighth  and  ninth  purchases, 
carried  out  in  .February  1931  and  October  1931,  respectively,  helped  but 
little  to  stimulate  prices  to  higher  levels. 

The  sale  of  rice  by  the  Government  was  also  a  part  of  the  price  regu- 
lation scheme.    During  the  period  under  consideration,  however,  such  sales 
did  not  take  place,  because  the  market  price  of  rice  was  not  sufficiently 
high  to  warrant  such  action.     The  sales  which  took  place  during  December  1931 
and  June  15,  1932,  were  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  old  rice  which  could 
not  be  stored  any  longer.     The  volume  of  such  sales,  which  was  ordinarily 
quite  small  and  composed  of  poor-quality  rice,  exercised  no  influence  upon  the 
price . 

Law  of  March  29,  l';33,  for  the  control  of  rice 

The  dissatisfaction  with  the  operation  of  the  rice  laws  of  April  1921, 
March  1931,  and  September  1932,  the  deepening  of  the  agricultural  crisis, 
and  the  depressing  effects  of  the  imported  Chosen  and  Taiwan  rice  upon  the 
price  of  rice  in  Japan  proper  brought  about  the  enactment  of  a  new  basic  rice 
law,  which  was  to  supersede  all  those  promulgated  on  previous  occasions.  The 
law  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  -  It  aimed  to  control  both  the  volume  and  the  price  of  rice. 

2.  -  In  order  to  control  the  volume  of  rice,  an  export  and  import 
license  system  was  introduced  in  addition  to  the  existing  tariff  regulations. 
The  Govern  nent  was  thereby  authorized  to  increase,  reduce,  or  exempt  import 
duties  on  foreign  rice,  millet,  and  other  cereals  over  a  certain  period.  By 
way  of  adjusting  seasonal  movements  and  uneven  distribution, of  rice,  the 
Government  was  to  take  account  of  the  quantities  of  rice  shipped  monthly  from 
all  Prefectures  of  Japan,  as  well  as  from  Chosen  and  Taiwan,  and  then  endeavor 
to  average  them  through  the  purchase  or  sale  of  grain  in  its  possession. 

3.  -  In  8rder  to  control  the  price  of  rice  in  Japan,  the  Government 
was  to  fix  the  minimum  price  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
maximum  price  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  living,  both  with  due  consideration 


17    Ibid,  p.  72. 
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of  the  price  level  of  other  commodities  and  other  economic  factors.  The 
Government  was  authorized  to  "buy  at  the  minimum  and  sell  at  the  maximum 
price  in  specified  markets  so  as  to  maintain  the  market  price  between  the 
fixed  minimum  and  maximum  prices. 

4.  -  The  Government  was  authorized  to  take  action  in  connection  with 
the  investigations  needed  for  the  application  of  the  above  scheme.    To  carry- 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  rice  fund  was  increased  to  700,000,000  yen. 

The  law  of  1933  was  essentially  a  reaffirmation  and  a  strengthening 
of  the  previous  laws.     The  emphasis  laid  on  the  provision  that  the  minimum 
price  must  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  production  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
"calculated  trend  of  price  of  rice"  method  were  aoncessions  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  farming  groups,  and  j&n  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  August  31,  1932,  which  read  as  follows:  a/ 

"The  most  urgent  necessity  for  the  relief  of  the  farmers  in  distress 
is  to  devise  means  to  give  an  upward  tendency  to  the  price  of  rice.  At 
several  meetings  of  the  Society  in  the  past,  therefore,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  revision  of  the  Rice  Law  so  that  the  lowest  price  of  rice 
should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  producing  it.    It  is  but  natural 
that  for  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  "rissei  beika"  (or  calculated  trend 
of  price)  should  be  done  away  with." 

The  law  failed  to  provide  for  two  other  elements  of  the  "positive 
policy"  of  Japanese  agricultural  societies:    first,  a  margin  of  profit  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  production;   second,  that  imports  of  rice  from  Chosen 
and  Taiwan  should  become  a  Government  monopoly. 

In  order  to  gives  full  effect  to  the  Rice  Control  Law,  the  price  pro- 
visions in  themselves  were  not  sufficient,  unless  imports  and  production  of 
rice  in  Chosen  and  Taiwan  were  controlled  by  the  Japanese  Government.  It 
was  reported  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  was  "fully  per- 
suaded that  excessive  importation  of  rice  from  Chosen  and  Taiwan  is  the  big- 
gest obstacle  to  the  execution  of  the  rice  policy  aiming  at  the  regulation 
of  the  price  of  rice,  and  it  even  believes  that  some  discriminatory  treat- 
ment against  rice  from  Chosen  and  Taiwan  is  essential  in  the  circumstances." 
The  application  of  measures  aiming  toward  this  end  would  be,  however,  at 
direct  variance  with  the  policy  of  increasing  rice  production,  which  has 
hitherto  been  pursued  "by  the  colonies  at  the  behest  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment.   A  sudden  change  in  policy  was  bound  to  provoke  stout  opposition  both 
from  the  Japanese  who  controlled  the  trade  and  production  of  rice  in  the 
colonies  and  from  the  native  population  and  their  colonial  officials.  For 
this  reason,  the  enacted  law  contained  n6  direct  reference  concerning  the 
control  over  colonial  rice.     It  was  expected  that  by  imposing  a  duty  or  by 

a/  Japan  Chronicle,  September  8,  1932.    b/  Japan  Chronicle,  September  28,  1933. 
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completely  restricting  the  importation  of  certain  substitute  foods  Into 
Chosen  and  Taiwan  (articles  8  and  9),  the  consumption  of  rice  would  be 
stimulated  and  the  volume  available  for  export  to  Japan  would  automatically 
decrease. 

The  1935-34  rice  crop  and  measures  regal at ing  its  price 

The  1933-34  crop  of  363,000,000  bushels  of  rice  was  the  largest  ever 
harvested  in  Japan.    The  volume  of  rice  in  between- seasons  was  expected  to 
be  unprecedentedly  heavy,  and  the  position  of  demand  and  supply  of  rice  in 
the  new  marketing  year  beginning  November  1  was  viewed  with  misgivings  in 
both  Government  and  private  circles.    The  seriousness  of  the  situation  may 
be  observed  from  the  following  figures  issued  by  the  Japanese  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  which  show  that,  on  the  eve  of  the  trading  in  new 
rice,  the  country  had  an  estimated  surplus  of  nearly  98,000,000  bushels  as 
against  a  normal  surplus  of  25,000,000  bushels. 


Supply:    Actual  1933  crop    363,000,000  bushels 

Carry-over   ....  46,000,000  " 

Estimated  imports  from  Chosen  ......  44,000,000  " 

"                »           »    Taiwan    23,000,000  " 

Total   476,000,000  ,f 

Demand:    Estimated  consumption    376,000,000  11 

"         exports  of  Japanese  rice  .  2,560.000  11 

Total    378,560,000  » 

Balance:  October  31,  1934    97,440*000  " 


The  first  forecast  of  a  bumper  crop  weakened  the  market  quotations 
for  the  cereal.     It  was  obvious  that  the  rice  market  would  be  kept  depressed 
by  the  enormous  surplus.    This  situation  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
Government,  which  had  tried  hard  to  devise  means  of  raising  the  price  of  rice-. 
It  felt  now  that,  in  order  to  prevent  a  sharp  price  decline,  measures  other 
than  those  provided  in  the  Law  of  1933  must  also  be  put  into  operation. 

Storage  .„ 

One*  such.,  measure  was  the  decision  of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  induce  the  farmers  to  store  a  minimum  of  31,000,000 
bushels  of  unhulled  rice  from-  the  1933  crop.    The  Government  was  to  contrib- 
ute 21,000,000  yen  to  further  this  scheme,  which  called  for  storing  of  a 
maximum  volume  of  51, 000  ,.000  bushels  of  rice.    One  of  the  features  of  the 
plan  was  Government  loans  to  farmers  issued  against  stored  rice,  of  amounts 
not  exceeding  the  official  minimum  price  of  the  cereal . 

The  rice  was  to  be  kept  in  Government  storehouses  free  of  charge  and 
was  not  to  be  removed  for  one  year  unless  the  price  was  at  least  10  percent 
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above  the  official  minimum  quotation.     In  case  the  desired  price  was  not  at- 
tained, or  if  for  other  reasons  the  rice  was  kept  a  full  year  in  storage, 
the  grain  was  to  "be  purchased  by  the  Government  at  the  prescribed  minimum 
price. 

According  to  an  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  rice  producers,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Government,  stored 
away  a  total  of  27,000,000  "bushels  of  rice.    Of  this  total,  13.33  percent  was 
owned  "by  the  landlords,  63.46  percent  "by  the  landed  farmers,  20.67  percent 
"by  the  tenants,  and  2.54  percent  "by  all  others.'    Judging  "by  the  prevailing 
market  quotations  shortly  after  the  storing  operation  had  "been  carried  out, 
the  effect  upon  the  price  was"  negligible-.'    Bat  in  the  long  run,  those  who 
stored  their  rice. benefited;  when  this  rice  was  released  for  the  market,  the 
price,  was.  considerably  higher  than,  that  which  prevailed  when  storage  began. 

Control  of  colonial  rice  •  .  '■  ; ■ 

The  second  group  of .measures  intended' to  meet  the  situation  created  by 
the  problem  of  excessive .rice  supplies  consisted  of  old  and  new  proposals. 
To  meet  the  renewed  attack  against  unrestricted  importation  of  colonial  rice, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Affairs  jointly  worked  out  the  following  plan,  to  be  tried  for  a  period  of 
one  year. 

As  a  concession  to.  the  demand  of  the  Japanese  rice  producers,  the  fol- 
lowing provision  was  included:     "On  the  basis  of  the  estimated  demand  and 
supply  of  rice  in  Japan  and  the  colonies,  prepared  by  the  Government  in  each 
rice  year,  the  surplus  quantities  of  Chosen  and  Taiwan  rice  shall  be  found 
and  this  surplus  shall  be  purchased  by  the  colonial  rice  special  account  at 
prices  ruling  in  Chosen  and  Taiwan  in  the  heaviest  rice-marketing  season." 
The  purchased  rice  was  not  to  be  put  on  the  market  "except  when  a  shortage 
may  occur  in  the  absolute :  quantity  of  supply."    It  was  also  provided  that, 
"with  regard  to  Chosen  and  Taiwan  rice  other  than  the  surplus  rice  to  be 
purchased,  measures  shall  be  taken  to  equalize  the  monthly  quantities  to  be 
imported  into  Japan."   -To  carry  on  these  operations,  the  Government  was  to 
provide  a  special  fund  of  150,000,000  yen. 

This  was  a  temporary  compromise  measure  devised  to  satisfy  both 
Japanese  and  coloni'al  interests.    The' scheme-  did  not  provide  for  legal  re- 
striction .or  any  form  of  discrimination' against  colonial  rice.     It  was  as- 
sumed that  an  opposite  course  would  improve  prices  in  Japan,  but  it  was  also 
conceded  that  such  a  policy  would  not  solve  the  question  of  surplus  rice  in 
the  colonies.    Through  purchases  •  of  this  surplus,  imports  were  expected  to 
decline  and  the  Japanese  rice  prices  would  thus  be  relieved  from  the 
pressure  of  imported  rice.     In  reality,  however,  such  was  not  the  case; 
the  Japanese  Government  was  not  in  a  position  to  buy  up  the  colonial^ surplus 
rice,  especially  after  a  bumper  crop. '-  'In  the'  crop  year  of  1933-34,  imports 
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of  Chosen  rice  into  Japan  amounted  to  46,000,000  "bushels  compared  with 
39,000,000  "bushels  a  year  earlier;  imports  from  Taiwan  were  26,000,000  and 
22,000,000    "bushels,  respectively.     In  the  light  of  these  imports,   the  in- 
effectiveness of  the  plan  "became  quite  obvious,  and  a  more  fundamental  policy 
concerning  the  importation  of  colonial  rice  "became,  once  again,  a  pressing 
pro  Diem. 

Control  of  production 

An  entirely  new  suggestion,  which  evoked  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
at  the  time,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  rice  must  "be  controlled  at 
its  base,  namely,  "by  decreasing  the  acreage  under  rice.     This  idea  emanated 
from  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry.     It  must,  there- 
fore, "be  viewed  as  a  complete  reversal  of  the  long-established  agricultural 
policy  of  the  Japanese  Government,  which  was  one  of  increasing  the  production 
of  rice  in  Japan  proper  as  well  as  in  Chosen  and  Taiwan. 

> 

The  outlined  plan  of  reducing  the  area  under  rice  called  for  a  Govern- 
ment compensation  at  the  rate  of  90  yen  per  acre  of  implanted  rice.     The  rice 
area  in  Japan  was  to  "be  reduced  "by  336,875  acres,  in  Chosen  "by  404,250  acres, 
and  in  Taiwan  "by  137,200  acres,     a/  This  represented  4.3  percent,  9.7  per- 
cent, and  8.2  percent  of  the  entire  rice  acreage  in  the  respective  countries. 

The  announcement  of  this  scheme  was  greeted  with  a  great  deal  of  op- 
position.   A  plan  for  cutting  the  acreage  under  rice  "because  of  fairly  large 
crops  in  immediately  preceding  years  was  considered  too  hasty  a  step  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  one  of  the  country's  most  important  problems.     The  scheme 
was  pronounced  indefensible  from  the  military  point  of  view,  since  it  was 
maintained  that  an  ample  supply  -of  rice  was  needed  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency.    Moreover,  there  was  the  fear  that  a  poor  crop,  following  on  the 
heels  of  a  high-priced  crop,  might  lead  to  a  repetition  of  the  "rice  riots" 
of  1918.    Finally,  it  was  argued  that  the  successful  execution  of  the  acre- 
age-reduction scheme  was  impossible  without  the  cooperation  of  the  farmers. 
It  was  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  cooperation  could  be  secured  in  view 
of  the  novelty  of  the  plan,  which  was  diamatrically  opposed  to  long-established 
policies  of  increasing  production  and  extending  the  acreage  by  every  avail- 
able means. 

The  above  considerations  led  the  Government  to  sidetrack  this  scheme 
and  to  concentrate  its  attention  on  the  proper  application  of  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Rice  Law  of  1933. 

The  effect  of  the  Law  of  1933 

The  Rice  Law  of  1933  came  into  effect  on  November  1«     In  accordance 
with  its  provisions*  the  Rice  Control  Committee  had  fixed  the  maximum  price 
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of  rice  for  the  1935-34-  rice  year  (November  1,  1933-October  31,  1934)  at 
30.50  yen  and  the  minimum  price  at  23.30  yen  per  koku.     During  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  the  application  of  the  control  law  does  not  seem 
to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the  prevailing  market  quotations;  in  fret,  they 
were  from  1  to  2  yen  lower  than  the  official  minimum  price.    Only  under  the 
pressure  of  Government  purchases  carried  out  on  a  huge  scale  did  the  price 
of  rice  rise  above  the  minimum,  namely,   to  24.10  yen  per  koku  in  April  1934 
and  to  25.10  yen  in  May  of  the  same  year.    It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  Rice  Control  Act  had  in  this  year,  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  its  existence,  an  influence  on  the  price  of  that  commodity. 

This  came  only  as  a  result  of  an  anticipated  fall  in  price,  which  in 
turn  brought  about  a  flood  of  selling  orders  from  farmers  eager  to  dispose 
of  their  holdings  at  the  minimum  s  tandard  price  of  23.30  yen  per  koku.  The 
total  volume  of  rice  purchased  by  the  Government  between  November  1  and  the 
end  of  March  1934  amounted  to  58,000,000  bushels.     Considering  also  the 
volume  held  by  the  Government  prior  to  November  1,  1933,  and  purchases  made 
during  April-October  1934,  the  total  quantity  of  rice  owned  by  the  Government 
by  the  end  of  the  rice  year  was  estimated  at  82,000,000  bushels.     The  large 
purchases  practically  exhausted  the  700,000, 000-yen  fund  for  the  control  of 
rice.     In  March  1934,   the  Government  increased  the  fund  by  150,000,000  yen, 
making  a  total  of  850,000,000  yen,  with  a  provision  permitting  a  further  in- 
crease to  1,150,000,000  yen  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  the  summer  of  1934  the  rice  price  situation  in  Japan  showed  a  marke 
improvement.     In  July  the  average  price  of  rice  on  the  Osaka  exchange  was 
quoted  at  26.72  '/en  and  in  August  at  27.25  yen  per  koku.    These  quotations 
were  above  the  minimum  standard  price  advocated  by  the  Imperial  Agricultural 
Society.    Yet  this  recovery  was  not  without  its  ill  effects  upon  Government 
finances  as  well  as  upon  the  mass  of  the  farmers. 

The  rise  in  price  was  largely  due  to  heavy  Government  purchases,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  such  a  great  volume  of  Government-owned  rice 
for  consumption  purposes,  either  on  the  home  market  or  abroad.    Attempts  made 
by  the  Government  to  sell  its  holdings  at  current  market  prices  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  such  as  the  making  of  bread,  misc,  sake,  and  alcohol,  were  no 
successful  because  the  high  price  was  bound  to  make  processing  unprofitable. 
Heavy  financial  losses  were  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances.  According 
to  an  official  estimate,  the  total  loss  sustained  by  the  Government  through 
the  operation  of  the  Rice  Control  Act,  which  ended  October  31,  1934,  amounted 
to  230,000,000  yen.    It  is  to  be  noted  that  on  that  date  the  huge  volume  of 
rice  held  by  the  Government  had  decreased  very  little. 

The  quantity  of  rice  purchased  by  the  Government  during  the  period 
December  1933- April  1934  was  equivalent  to  the  available  rice  surplus.  In 
this  manner  the  supply  was  reduced  to  a  point  which,  theoretically,  was  con- 
sidered ideal.     In  actual  practice,  however,  the  Government  market  operations 
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caused  a  shortage  of  the  readily  available  stock,  with  a  consequent  rise  in 
the  price  of  rice.    The  landlords  and  the  well-to-do  farm  owners,  who  still 
controlled  considerable  quantities  of  rice,  gained  "by  this  development,  "out 
the  tenants  and  small  farmers  did  not.    They  had  sold  the  larger  share  of 
their  rice  to  the  Government  soon  after  the  harvest  at  the  minimum  official 
price.    In  many  rural  regions  a  shortage  of  rice  was  experienced  as  early 
as  May,  and  farmers  were  compelled  to  buy  rice  for  their  own  consumption  at 
prices  higher  than  those  they  had  received  for  their  own  crop.    During  the 
following  month,  the  shortage  became  more  pronounced  despite  the  great 
volume  of  rice  controlled  by  the  Government  and  the  considerable  stocks  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlords  and  well- -to- -do  farmers.     The. shortage  could  have 
been  taken  care  of  if  the  Givermaent-  owned  rice  had  been  sold  at  the  minimum 
price  at  which  it  was  pur  chased  *    This  the  Government  was  unable  to  do  since 
it  was  handicapped  by  the  provision  of  the  Rice  Control  Law  according  to 
which  it  could  not  sell  its  stocks  at  a  price  below  the  official  maximum 
quotation.    Thus  it  happened  that  the  farmers  who  had  made  possible  the  ef- 
fective application  of  the  Rice  Control  Law  in  1933-34  were,  in  a  sense,  the 
victims  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  same  law. 

Recent  developments 

In  1934-35,  the  Japanese  rice  crop  amounted  to  265,000,000  bushels,  a 
drop  of  over  97,000,000  bushels,  or  nearly  27  percent,  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year.    Despite  the  short  crop,  the  supply  and  demand  situation 
indicated  a  surplus  of  53,000,000  bushels  by  the  end  of  the  year.    It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  estimated  supply  included  over  61,000,000  bushel 
of  carry-over  stocks  owned  by  the  Government  and,  unless  these  holdings  were 
put  on  the  market,  a  shortage  of  rice  was  imminent.    The  avoidance  of  the 
shortage  in  this  manner,  however,  did  not  mean  low  prices,  because  the 
Government  rice  could  be  sold  only  at  the  official  maximum  quotation.  This 
was  a  disturbing  factor  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  urban  population 
and  of  those  farmers  who  usually  sell  their  rice  immediately  after  the  har- 
vest and  later  in  the  season  buy  rice  for  their  own  use. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  proposed  to  check  the  increase  in  prices 
and  to  meet  , the  charge  that,  despite  the  heavy  financial  burden  shouldered 
by  the  Government,  it  has  failed  to  create  an  adequate  price-control  system. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  bill  dealing  with  the  revision  of  the  Rice  Control 
Law  and  the  Farmers*  Rice  Control  Bill,  also  known  as  the  autonomous  system 
of  rice  control. 

As  regards  the  Rice  Control  Law,  the  .principal  aim  was  to  make  its 
application  more  elastic.    This  led  to  the  proposal  that  rice  owned  by  the 
Government  should  be  disposed  of  at  prices  below  the  official  maximum,  "at 
a  price  consistent  with  the  market  price,"  in  case  of  natural  disasters  or 
other  unavoidable  circumstances. 
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The  Earners'  Rice  Control  Bill  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  Govern- 
ment rice  policy.    Its  chief  concern  is  to  stabilize  prices  at  desired  levels 
through  the  voluntary  control  of  surplus  rice  by  the  producers  and  to  ease 
the  burden  imposed  on  the  Government  by.  the  existing  rice  policy.  According 
to  the  provision  of  the  proposed  act,  at  the  beginning  of  every  rice  year 
an  estimate  is  to  be  made  of  the  consumption  and  probable  surplus.  Should 
a  surplus  be  available,  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  following  manner: 
Japan  proper  shall  store  35  percent  of  the  surplus;  Chosen,  43  percent;  and 
Taiwan,  22  percent.    These  ratios  are  provisional  and  subject  to  change. 

In  order  to  put  this  provision  into  effect,  local  associations,  com- 
prised of  landlords,  independent  farmers,  and  tenant  farmers,  are  to  be 
organized.    The  local  associations  will  be  grouped  together  into  a  federa- 
tion with  main  offices  in  each  Prefecture  in  Japan  proper  and  each  Province 
in  Chosen  and  Taiwan.    One  central  organization  is  to  direct  and  supervise 
the  work  of  all  the  federations.     It  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to 
fix  a  storage  quota  for  the  area  controlled  by  each  federation.    The  latter 
is  to  divide  the  allotment  among  the  associations,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
an  association  to  determine  how  much  rice  each  member  shall  deliver  for 
storage.     If  lack  of  storage  facilities  or  other  factors  prevent  an  associa- 
tion from  fulfilling  its  storage  obligation,  the  Government  will  purchase 
rice  at  the  official  minimum  price,  if  the  association  so  desires,  and  place 
it  in  storage. 

The  price  of  rice  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Government  as  in  the 
past,  but  the  purchases  of  rice  at  the  official  price  are  to  take  place 
chiefly  through  the  federations.    The  surplus  rice  is  to  be  kept  in  storage 
until  such  time  as  the  market  price  rises  10  percent  above  the  official 
maximum  price,  or  until  the  Government  gives  its  permission  to  put  the  rice 
on  the  market  irrespective  of  the  prevailing  market  price. 

The  above  outline  indicates  the  framework  of  the  autonomous  administra- 
tion for  rice  control,  which  the  Government  has  been  attempting  to  enact' 
during  the  last  2  years.     Its  significance  is  in  the  attempt  to  shift  a 
considerable  degree  of  responsibility  to  the  farmers.     In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  rice-control  laws,  the  Government  had  to  purchase  an 
unrestricted  volume  of  rice  offered  by  the  farmers  at  a  fixed  minimum  price. 
This  called  for  a  large  outlay.    Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  Government 
will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  making  heavy  purchases  even  in  years  of  large 
crops.    The  storage  of  rice  will  take  the  place  of  Government  purchases.  The 
expenses  for  subsidizing  stored  rice  are  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller 
than  those  incurred  in  the  outright  rice  purchases. 

Conclusion 

The  efforts  of  the  Government  to  regulate-  the  price  of  rice  with  a 
view  to  protecting  the  divergent  interests  affected  by  it  can  hardly  be 
termed  successful.     Sixteen  years  after  the  promulgation  of  the  first 
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rice-control  law,  the  Government  is  still  in  search  of  a  fundamental  rice 
policy.     The  method  of  control,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  purchasing  rice 
when  the  price  declined  "below  a  certain  point  and  selling  it  when  the  price 
rose  above  a  certain  point,  was  seldom  instrumental  in  raising  the  market  price 
to  a  desired  level.     The  governmental  rice  operations  in  1933-34  were  al- 
most the  only  exception. 

It  may  be  argued  that  but  for  the  operation  of  the  rice  control  laws 
the  rice  market  would  have  fallen  below  the  prevailing  prices.     The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  those  prices  not  only  failed  to  include  a  margin  of 
profit  to  producers,  but  were  not  even  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  cover 
the  cost  of  rice  production.     TThen  Government  purchases  in  1933-34  forced 
the  market  price  of  rice  well  above  the  official  minimum,  the  outcome  was 
a  shortage  of  available  rice  and  prices  high  enough  to  give  rise  to  vocif- 
erous complaints  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

The  Government  rice-regulation  plan  had  not  been  intended  as  a 
lasting  solution  of  the  Japanese  rice  problem.     It  was  essentially  a  pal- 
liative set-up  to  take  care  of  emergency  situations.     The  Government  aimed 
to  institute  a  price-control  system  without  establishing  control  over  pro- 
duction, although  the  effectiveness  of  the  former  depended  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  existence  of  the  latter.    Those  responsible  for  the  regulatory 
measures  enacted  during  1921-1935  were  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  "but  for  reasons  already  mentioned  proposals  of  this  nature 
had  to  he  dropped.     The  Japanese  Government  has  spared  no  efforts  to  stimulate 
production!  of  rice  in  Japan  proper  and  the  colonies.     The  resulting  bumper 
crops,  however,  have  been  the  source  of  grave  misgivings  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  the  farmers.     Such  crops  and  the  prospect  of  a  considerable 
surplus  have  forced  prices  to  low  levels. 

There  is  some  question  whether  under  existing  conditions  a  reduction 
in  Japanese  rice  acreage,  coupled  with  the  price-control  system,  would  have 
made  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  price  satisfactory  to  all  groups  concerned. 
The  significant  aspect  of  the  situation  in  Japan  is  that  there  would  be  no 
oversupply  if  all  of  the  people  could  afford  to  purchase  all  of  the  rice 
they  would  like  to  have.    Many  farmers  in  Japan*  and  a  proportionately 
still  greater  number  in  Chosen  and  Taiwan,  are  compelled  to  sell  their  rice 
and  buy  instead  coarser  foods,  such  as  millet  and  barley.     In  view  of  this 
situation,  an  effective  control  of  the  price  of  rice  does  not  depend  so  much 
upon  the  restriction  of  production  as  it  does  primarily  upon  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  the  volume  of  rice  produced.     This,  in  turn,  calls  for  basic  re- 
forms with  respect  to  the  existing  system  of  land  ownership.     Yet  another 
remedy,  although  an  indirect  one,  may  be  found  in  a  greater  diversification 
of  Japanese  agricultural  economy,  and  in  the  development  of  a  more  varied 
diet  among  the  consumers.     It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  concentration  upon 
remedying  underlying  causes  rather  than  upon  the  effects  of  those  causes 
would  result  in  a  speedier  solution  of  the  problem  with  which  the  Japanese 
Government  has  "been  struggling  for  many  years. 
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Main  provisions  of  the  Law  for  the  Control  of  Rice,  March    29,  1933 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Law  for 
the  Control  of  Rice,  promulgated  "by  the  Japanese  Government  on  March  29,  1933: 

Article  1:     The  Government  may,  "by  authority  of  the  present  law,  pur- 
chase or  sell  rice  in  order  to  adjust  the  quantity  and  market  price  of  rice 
and  in  order  to  effect  the  control  of  rice. 

Article  2:     The  Government  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Imperial  Ordinance,  annually  fix  and  publish  a  minimum  and  maximum  price  for 
rice.     The  minimum  and  maximum  prices,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clause,  shall, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Imperial  Ordinances,  "be  calculated  "by  ref- 
erence to  the  cost  of  rice  production,  the  cost  of  living  commodity  prices,  and 
other  economic  factors.     The  minimum  and  maximum  prices  fixed  as  described  in 
the  foregoing  clause  may,  in  case  of  severe  fluctuations  in  commodity  prices  or 
in  case  there  occurs  a  decided  change,  or  threatened  change,  in  the  supply  or 
demand  of  rice,  "be  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Imperial  Ordi- 
nance. 

Article  3:     The  Government  may,  in  order  to  maintain  the  minimum  and 
maximum  prices  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  purchase  or  sell  rice  in 
response  to  applications  for  sale  at  minimum  prices  and  in  response  to  applica- 
tions for  purchase  at  maximum  prices,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Im- 
perial Ordinances. 

Article  4:     The  Government,  in  order  to  equalize  over  the  months  the 
amount  of  rice  exported  "beyond  the  limits  of  the  Prefectures  or  from  Chosen  or 
Taiwan  to  Japan  proper,  may  purchase  rice  during  the  crop  season  and  may  sell 
rice  after  the  crop  season,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Imperial  Ordi- 
nances. 

Article  5:    TThen  deemed  necessary,  the  Government  may  store,  purchase, 
exchange,  or  sell  for  purposes  of  processing  or  adjustment  rice  held  in  stocks; 
may  purchase  rice  for  importation;  and  may  sell  rice  for  exportation.     The  pur- 
chase and  sale  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  clause  shall  he  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  prices. 

Article  7:     Rice  may  not  "be  imported  or  exported  unless  permission  is 
obtained  from  the  Government,  except  in  cases  provided  for  "by  Imperial  Ordinance. 

Article  8:     In  order  to  make  effective  its  control  of  rice,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  case  of  special  necessity,  may  restrict  for  a  period,  to  he  specified 
"by  Imperial  Ordinances,  the  importation  of  millet,  Barhadoes  millet,  and  gluti- 
nous millet. 

Article  9:     In  order  to  make  effective  its  control  of  rice,  the  Govern- 
ment in  case  of  special  necessity,  may  increase  or  lower  duties  or  may  waive 
the  duties  in  importation  of  millet,  Barhadoes  millet,  and  glutinous  millet, 
for  a  period  to  he  specified  hy  Imperial  Ordinance. 
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Article  10:    Necessary  matters  related  to  the  investigation  of  the 
cost  of  rice  production,  cost  of  living,  the  amount  of  production,  the 
amount  on  hand,  the  movement  and  the  price  of  rice  and  other  cereals  shall 
he  fixed  "by  Imperial  Ordinances. 

Article  11;     In  order  to  investigate  the  matters  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  and  other  necessary  matters  In  connection  with  the  control 
of  rice,  the  Government  may  in  case  of  special  necessity  issue  necessary  orders 
to  producers,  dealers,  warehouses,  and  other  possessors  of  rice  and  other  cere- 
als, and  may  cause  officials  and  official  representatives  to  inspect  their  of- 
fices,, warehouses,  and  other  places,  and  to  inspect  their  "books  and  equipment. 

Article  12;    Persons  importing  or  exporting  rice  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  article  7,  and  persons  violating  the  restrictions  provided  for 
in  article  8  "by  importing  millet,  Barbadoes  millet  and  glutinous  millet,  shall 
"be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  Yen  5,000.     Such  rice,  millet,  Barbadoes 
millet,  and  glutinous  millet  shall  be  subject  to  confiscation,  and  if  it  shall 
not  be  possible  to  confiscate  all  or  any  part  thereof,  there  shall  be  imposed 
a  supplementary  fine  of  the  value  thereof. 

JAPAN:    Acreage,  production,  and  yield  per  acre  of  cleaned  rice, 
averages  1895-96  to  1924-25,  annual  1925-26  to  1935-36 


Acreage 

Production  of 

Yield  per 

Year    •  ! 

cleaned  rice 

acre 

Thousand  acres 

Million  pounds  '• 

Pounds 

1895-96  to  1899-1900  a/  i 

6 , 872 

12,059 

1,755 

1900-1901  to  1904-5  i 

6,993 

14,024 

2,005 

1904-5  to  1909-10  : 

7,130 

14,633 

2,052 

1910-11  to  1914-15  ! 

7 , 346 

16,074 

2,188 

1915-16  to  1919-20  : 

7,552 

17,872 

2,367 

1920-21  to  1924-25  \ 

7,691 

18,325 

2,383 

Annual '  ; 

2,403 

1925-26  

7,729 

18,576 

1926-27  

7,739 

;  17,465 

2,257 

1927-28   

7,777 

I          19 , 510 

2 , 509 

1928-29. .  .  '  

7,821 

'          18 , 945 

2;422 

1929-30  

7,867 

■  18,710 

;  2,378 

1930-31  ;  

7,938 

■  21,009 

|          2 , 647 

1931-32  

7,961 

i  17,346 

:  2,179 

1932-33  i  

7,982 

1  18,972 

■  2,377 

1933-34  

7,778 

I  22,251 

;  2,861 

1934-35  b/  

7,775 

I  15,922 

2,048 

1935-36  c/  1  

7,850 

i  17,647 

i  2,248 

Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a/  Statistical  Report  of  the  Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
b/  Financial  and  Economic  Statistics  of  Nippon  (1913-1935).     c/  Preliminary; 
monthly' circular  No.  149,  March  1936,  Mitsubishi  Economic  Research  Bureau. 
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AGRICULTURAL'  POLICIES  IN  JAPAN:    RICE,  'CONT'D 


CHOSEN  AND  TAIWAN:     Rice  acreage,  production ,'  yield,  and' exports  to  Japan, 

1915-16  to  1934-35 
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1 , 445 
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,.  .  32,6. 
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2,024 

:  l 
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.  3.3..  2,  . 

3. 6 
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539 
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.....45.6. 

6.0 

1932-33.  . . 
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2,795  .. 
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"  6.8 

1933-34. .  . 

1,668 

2,628  ■ 

:  1 
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1,573,719 

59.9 

7.1 

1934-35  a/ 

1,648 

2.889 

i  1 

753 

Compiled  from  Yearbook  of  agriculture,  1935,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Resum-e  Statistique  de  L1  empire  du  Japon,  40th,:  44th,  and  49th  annuals,  and 
Financial  and  Economic  Statistics  of  Nippon  (1913-1935).    a/  Preliminary. 
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FINLAND:    Acreage  and  production  of  specified  grains, 

1931  to  1936 


Year 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oat  s 

1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

■  1,000  acres 

1,000  acres 

±yol  
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Iro  D  

±yu 

en 

1 ,  Uo  r 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushel 

PRODUCTION 

1931  

1,121 

12,411 

7 , 605 

46,135 

1932  

1,483 

12,966 

8,218  ! 

46,122 

1933  

2,460 

14,672 

8 , 200 

43,782 

1934  '  

3,280 

15,544 

9,583 

53,485 

1935  ' 

3,252 

14,137 

7,950  ; 

44,188 

1936  

4,703 

13,897 

8,727 

45,125 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 


NETHERLANDS:    Acreage  of  specified  crops,  1931-1936 


Year 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes 

Flaxseed 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

ac  re  s' 

acres' 

acres 

acres 

1931  

192 

445 

71 

369 

406 

16 

1932  

297 

410 

49 

350 

435 

.,5 

1933  

338 

408 

44 

337 

380 

12 

1934  

366 

463 

80 

323 

356 

15 

1935  

380 

519 

100 

316 

344 

23 

1936  

369 

544 

104 

332 

320 

32 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome. 
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Apples,   exports,  U.S.,  1935-35 


68 


Barley: 
Area: 

Finland,   1931-1936   97 

Netherlands,  1931-1936    97 

Production: 

Finland,   1931-1936    97 

Germany,   1935-1936    62 

Corn,  production,  Argentina,   1935-36  62 
Cotton: 
Imports: 

China,  October-May  1935-3G    67 

Japan,   Sept  ember- May  1935-36  ...  66 

Prices,  China,  July  14,   1936    68 

Production: 

Brazil   (northern),   1935,1936  ...  65 

China,   1935,1936    67 

Textile  situation,  Japan,  May  1936  65 
Flaxseed,  area,  Netherlands, 

1931-1936   97 

Grapefruit,   export  prospects, 

Isles  of  pines,  1936-37   68 

Oats: 
Area: 

Finland,   1931-1936   97 

Netherlands,   1931-1936   97 
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Oats,  cont'd 

Production: 

Finland,  1931-1936  .   97 

Germany,   1935-1936    62 

potatoes,  area,  Netherlands, 

1931-1936    97 
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Rye: 

Area: 

Finland,   1931-1936    97 

Netherlands,   1931-1936    97 

Production: 

Finland,   1931-1936    97 

Germany,   1935,1936    62 

Wheat: 

Area: 

Australia,   1935-1936    62 

Finland,   1931-1936    97 

Netherlands,  1931-1936    97 

Crop  condition,  Canada, 

July  14,   1936    64 

Market  conditions,  China, 

July  10,   1936    64 

prices,   Shanghai,  July  10,   1936  64 

production: 

Finland,   1931-1936    97 

Germany,   1935,1936    62 

Scotland,   1935-1936    62 

Specified  countries,   1933-1936  .  63 
Wool,"  sales,  U.K.,  July  17,   1936  ...  62 
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